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"THIS  being  the  fiftieth  year  of  Confederation  it  is  fitting 
*      and  most  timely  that,  in  addition  to  the  ceren.onies  inn 
dent  to  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  birthday  on  the  last 
First  of  July,  there  should  be  a  book  published  in  which  are 
summarized  and  explained  the  conditions  on  account  of  which 
Union  was  evolved;  in  which  events  and  personalities  are 
clearly  indicated,  and  not  only  general  principles  and  vital 
issues  are  dealt  with  but  in  which  local  and  provincial  consid- 
erations and  relations  have  due  prominence,  and  the  very 
widest  possible  aspects  of  British  federation  in  North  Amer 
.ca  are  set  forth.     It  is  not  even  untimely  at  this  critical  stage 
of^our  history  that  we  should  speculate  somewhat  on   the 

Two  books,  which  I  might  term  by-products  of  Confed- 
eration sentiment,  were  published  this  year,  one  didactic  in  its 
but  nTiT  "'.-'•^  T'  ^'°^-P''-'.  both  excellent  books 
scooe      Th  T  ?^  ^  '""i  '°  '^'"^  *^  *"  comprehensive  in  its 
scope.     The  first  referred  to  is  a  symposium  of  four  lectures 

"Cord  "I-  '''  ^'""*°  ^"•^"^•*^-  The  other  is  ent  ded 
Confederation  and  its  Leaders."  and  is  v.ritten  by  Mr.  M  O 
Hammond  of  Toronto.  Sir  Joseph  Pope,  some  years  secre-" 
tary  to  my  late  father.  Sir  John  Macdonald.  has  given  to  us 
what  IS  known  as  "Confederation  Documents  "  to  the  archive 
is  nt  int  nld'/"^  ^'T'  ^''^  ^°'"'"^'  ^«  '^^  name  im  li^s 

fh-   ru    :  ,  °*^'*^  '*"*•     ^"«'^e  were  no  regular  minutes  of 
the   Charlottetown,   Quebec   and   London   conferences  TJt 
and  Sir  Joseph's  book,  highly  valuable  for  t  purposed' 
largely  made  up  of  notes  made  by  my  father  and  the  S  oi 
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resolufons    relating   to   the   general   principles    upon    winch 
Un,on  was  based.     Col.  the  Hon.  J.  Hamilton  Gray   on     o 
he  lathers  and  a  former  Premier  of  New  Brun^vv^  k    Ly 
be  regarded  as  the  official  historian  of  Confederation,  .ut   t  i's 
ever  to  be  regretted  that  only  his  first  volume  was  published 
and  the  manuscr.pt  of  the  second  was  lost.     The  publis]  ed 
volume  ,s  extremely  valuable  as  a  record    and    fo     c  n    n 
observations  by  one  of  the  makers  of  Coirfederation,  1  u     i " 
covers  only  the  organic  stage  of  Union-.'-om  the  CI  arlo  t  ! 
own  conferences  to  the  actual  culmination  in  1867,  and  Con- 
federation Ks.  still  in  the  making.     It  has  had  treatment  in  tTe 
magazines  and  ,n  several  small  volumes  not  purporting  to  be 

BNA  A^t  IT  ''IT'  "■  '''  ^""^-^  about 'of  tl 

none  oft     n  K,     5"'  '''"'^  ''  ^"^^^^  ^'  '  ^^-'-o".  but 
none  of  the  publications  to  which  I  have  referred  covers  the 

wide  field  which  Mr.   Gosnell  has  surveyed  in  hi     book  to 
utfu    a ;:  ll  ''""°^'-     ^''''  '^^^'  °^  '— •  been tvt 

^:2trn:r^rr:r  SrX.:^s^^^-^^^T  ^--  ^^^ 

4.  X-  .  view,  largely  based  upon  ludicia     ntpr- 

pre  at,on  and  particularly  upon  decisions  uf  t^e  Privv  Council 
With  fifty  years  of  perspective,  we  should  now  be  in  a  l"" 
tion  to  judge  more  or  less  accurately  of  the  merits  of  the  Tori 
of  the  architects  of  the  federal  structure  anH  .^     • 
fully  federal  relations  under  a    'arie  v  of  t         '""  '"''''" 
over  a  wide  extent  of  territorv  ftr^    Ztl  ^^'"'"^'"1 

co..diti        arising  out  of  this  war  Co^de^ar  hTv:^  t" 

will  not  be  permitted  to  prevail.  F-^'wa}, 

Mr.   Gosnell   modestly   claims    to   have    written   onlv   a 

t    sThrkLT^^'  °'  ^°"/^^-^^--     This  may  be" r^   bu 
U  IS  the  kind  of  review  which  appeals  to  the  ordinarv  reader 

7ec: ::: ::  rharrtn":  ^^^^-'"^^'^  ^-^-^^^^^  °^  '^--t 

ject.  and  m   that,  I  think,  cons  sts  its  merit.!      \Tr    r         ,. 

and  r  ,i„„k  w„h  s„cce«.  ,„  he  i.p,„ia,  iAj,  j„;;:'::;sTn<i 
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estimates  of  men  and  in  his  conclusions  in  respect  of  their 
policies. 

I  should  be  less  than  human  if  1  were  not  pleased  that 
Mr.  Gosnell  gives  to  my  father,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  a  prom- 
ment  place  among  those  who  accomplished  the  federation  of 
the  P.nt.sh    Xorth    American    Provinces,    and    acknowledges 
that  he  had  very  definite  aims  and  high  ideals  in  respect  of 
Lnion  m  Canada  and  beyond  Canada  as  it  affected  the  Empire 
H.    dommating  idea  xvas  the  co-operation  of  Canada  in  main- 
tainmg  mviolate  an  Empire  in  which  the  well-tried  principles 
and  traditions  of  British  institutions  should  always  prevail  and 
that  whatever  form  ultimate  British  federation,  of  which  he 
th.aght  Canada  would  be  a  happy  partner,  might  take.  Brit- 
ish sovereignty  of  the  people  as  represented  in  the  King  should 
be  the  cardinal  feature.     Hence  he  believed  in  calling  it  the 
'K-ngdom  of  Canada,"  instead  of  the  "Dominion  of  Canada" 
the  King  being  the  connecting  constitutional  link  between  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  allegiance  to  the  Empire  being  the 
vital  principle  of  all  his  politics.     War  has  in  a  wonderful  way 
cemented  Empire  sentiment  which  has  hitherto  been  more  or 
less  nebulous.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  regret  the  atti- 
tude of  Quebec  which  is  the  only  doubtful  factor  in  the  wider 
solution  we  have  to  face  after  the  war,  because  not  much 
onger  can  we  dally  with   the  problems  which  persistently 
force  themselves  on  us  for  final  consideration.       We  must 
either  be  an  Empire  united  in  some  form  with  constitutional 
bulwarks  or  a  series  of  independent  nations  whose  interests 
will  become  more  and  more  diverse  and  unrelated.     There  is 
the  much  talked  of  kinship  which  counts    for    a    good    deal 
while  It  IS  young  but  grows  cold  and  indifferent  with  age 
It  IS  now  Teutonic  ambitions  for  world  supremacy  as  against 
British  traditions  in  favor  of  a  free  world  working  out  its  own 
destiny   untrammelled  by  dynastic  complications.     The  key 
to  the  future  liberty  of  nations  is  in  the  consolidation  of  the 
British  Empire,  with  sympathetic  alliances  strong  enough  to 
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strnn^'/""^  ^'  '^l  """"^  ''"*'''  '"  '^"^  ^^"time  Provinces  a 
t  ong  desire  for  the  facilities  of  transportation  afforded  by 

ISO  ated   ''  ^r^ '^-  '°""  '"'^  **^  "^^^"^"«"  demonstrated. 

wished  to  hJJ'  •''''°"""'  "^^^   P^°P'^  -*"^^^>y 

wished  to  have  communication  with  the  outside  world.     They 

wanted  connection  by  rail  with  the  adjoining  states  of  the 
Ca^r  o^^;X"*^'  "  "^  ^""  commercial^touch  wit^  tt 
Deoofe°nrr''  'J'^''  '^'  P'°P^'  °^  ^'^^  United  States  or  the 
the  Atlantic  Provinces  at  all.  They  knew  the  people  of 
tod.  ',T  ""  "'-  ^'"  ''  "^  ^"^"  the  people  of  Australia 
The  Maritime  Provinces  did  not  know  Canada  at  all  and  their 

t^e  w^r Id    /       r        '°"  "^  ''■^'^  ^"'  *  "'d^--  °"t'ook  upon 
the  world,  an  interest  somewhat  similar  to  what  we  feelin 

^ewfoundland  and  the  West  Indies.     Of  course  leLveth" 

wider  interest  now  in  rounding  out  our  Confed  ration  on  t 

broadest  possrble  basis,  the  appeal  to  what  I  am  pleased  to 

feel  IS  our  strong  national  pride.     But  essentially  sen  '"nt  n 

national  aflFairs  builds  itself  up  and  feeds  upon  material   n^r- 

es  s  and  material  expansion.    There  was  no  Canadian    ent  - 

ment    as  such    and  no  Canadian  national  pride-quite  the 

opposite-in  1864.  as  we  know  and  feel  it  today.    Our  limU 

of  vision  were  narrow  and  provincial.    The    glory    of    th« 

United  States  is  in  the    extent    and    resour  e  If   its    grfa 

domain.    That  of  the  British  is  in  the  Empire  upon  whTch 
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the  sun  never  sets.  Germany  has  developed  a  pride  in  and 
love  for  Fatherland  as  the  result  of  consolidation  of  a  numl.er 
of  Teutonic  states  in  which  one  hundred  years  ago  such  senti- 
ments were  unknown. 

But  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  has  been  the  extension  of  the 
facilities  of  inter-communication— at  first,  for  centuries,  ships, 
and  then  railways,  and  now  a  combination  in  system  of  both 
ships  and  railways.  So  in  Canada  the  desire  for  railway  com- 
munication and  connection  evolved  the  Intercolonial,  which 
was  the  sine  qua  non  of  Confederation  so  far  as  the  Maritime 
Provinces  were  concerned. 

We  have  an  interesting  analogue,  though  an  illustration 
of  the  principle  on  a  much  bigger  scale,  of  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic railway,  the  sine  qua  non  of  British  Columbia's  entry  into 
Union— the  joining  of  the  east  and  west— and  perhaps  in  a 
more  important  sense  the  development  of  the  entire  West, 
whose  marvellous  expansion  in  three  decades  is  wholly  due! 
as  a  first  cause,  to  that  great  national  enterprise. 

As  an  example  of  the  weight  of  considerations  of  political 
and  material  interest  versus  sentiment  in  national  affairs— 
although  sentiment  in  the  last  analysis  must  be  the  binding 
cement— we  have  the  original  proposal  of  the  Hon.  George 
Brown.  The  genesis  of  Confederation,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, was  a  railway  into  the  Middle  West  to  develop  that 
country  and  create  a  population  which  in  voting  power  would 
oflFset  and  overcome  "French-Canadian  domination,"  against 
which  he  waged  relentless  warfare.  It  was  not  a  political 
possibility  in  its  original  form,  but  it  secured  his  assent  to  the 
Union  of  all  the  Provinces  which  would  break  the  deadlock 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  and  possibly  achieve  his 
object  in  another  way. 

And  just  here  permit  me  to  interject  this  observation, 
Railways  were  the  original  problem  of  Confederation.  They 
have  remained  the  great  problem  of  Canada  since  Confed- 
eration, not  only  in  the  Dominion  as  a  whole,  but  in  the 
Provinces,  and  if  Newfoundland  were  added  tomorrow  to  the 
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mora  have  bee„  wrecked  bythe.^  InZ'""  "°''""  """ 
problems  are  among  ,he  (r„  ,sT/  r  ^  '^'  ""'  "''"">■ 
„,,  1 1  ^  '^  *^'  Confederation,  and  these 

s^t  -  e":/trthZ  :?-r  ^rer  Th «"? 

may   ast  the  T  '"  "'  '"""^  '"  ""'i'iPations.  or  it 

^-  -  . Je,::Llt  Xn-r r-- erf  teT 
however,  and  have  always  left  since  I  h,v.  """'"■  '  '"'■ 
«.dy  of  the  railway  proWem  th at   a       corolLTofTo^fV 

no.  as  at  ^^:^^^:^^j:;::::^t:z^::^ 

.rans":  :™nfarsytm"  of  "■°"^'"  "W"-  '  ^^^  '"  view  ot 
in  achieving  llrrb" 'ct^oT  cS^i^'r,  Z i^^ 
ex tendrng  onr  outlook  beyond  continental  sh;res     W      a^e 

\^  e  have  thus  by  these  complements 
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to  Atlantic  services  virtually  established  the  All  Red  Route 
a  matena  and  substantial  binder  of  En^pire.  for  wh  ch  sentt' 
ment  and  large  political  considerations  M.av  some  t  find 
suitable  constitutional  habiliments.  '  ^ 

nell      Story  of  Confederation  because  of  the  important  and 

peculiar   relation    which    transportation    bears   to   the    vhole 

ubject  in  regard  to  both  the  narrower  and  wider  as^e  ts  o 

the  author  is  the  manner  in  which,  not  obtrusively,  however 
and  perhaps  not  intentionally,  this  relation  has  been  traced 

Zo^  trT'c  ^°7^"7--'  ^«  ^  ^P'endid  and  logical  "n 
elusion  Mr.  Gosnell.  as  he  says  in  his  Introduction  has  not 
.ndulged  m  attempted  rhetorical  flights  or  served  Tp  li  eraTv 
garnishmgs  to  his  readers-although  the  subject  is  ul  "^ 
temptations  m  that  respect-but.  in  mv  opinion,  he  has  uc 
ceeded  in  representing  a  plain  and  interesting  nrrathe  of 
events  and  exposition  of  conditions  which  have  led  up  o  our 
present  proud  position  as  a  Dominion,  now  almost  cons.r 
nous  in  world  aflFairs      H.v-  k«  i    •       i  anuosi  consiiic- 

greater  th^nJ«  v.f.  .         "  ^'"^  «"&gestive  of  much 

greater   hings  yet  to  come.     As  Mr.  Gosnell  suggests  Confed 
eration  is  still  in  the  making  and  the  resourcef  of  s  ktesman 
ship  have  not  yet  been  exhausted,  or  indeed  have    Cyet 
Z:rTV'\Tu  ''  '"^-^"^'"^"^  '''  PossibiliUes  of    h 


/^^^  «^..fe;5^«>S>^-*6*.^5^ 


it 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  INTRODUCTION 


T^V-u'l  1  ^"^^  °^  '^'  P"""^"'  y^^'  having  been  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Canadian  Federation.  I  was 
induced  to  write  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Victoria 
Daily  Colonist  entitled  "The  Story  of  Confederation  "The 
me  with  a  good  deal  of  favour  from  readers,  and  as  a  result 
of  requests  rom  numerous  sources.  I  have  undertaken  their 
publication  in  book  form. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  subject  from  the  time  of  the  first 
suggestions  in  the  direction  of  the  consolidation  of  the  various 
par  s  of  British  North  America  up  to  the  present  time,  and 

tetin  th^'^'r  ^'''Tr'r^^  ^'   ^'^"-      Confederation   is 
ye    m  the  making,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  deal  with  it 
not  only  in  the  general  and  wider  aspects  as  relates  to  the 
consummation  o   union  in  1867,  but  to  the  subsequent   ncor 
poration  of  Provinces  from  time  to  time,  with  some  reference 

undrv  modT;-  "'".'  ^°'""^'  *'^  *^"^^>^  °^  -«=h.  and  to 
relations  '"•"'  '"'  readjustment  of  financial 

I  have  dealt  with  British  Columbia  at  greater  length  than 
with  any  of  the  other  Provinces,  for  se^era  r  a  o-  one 
being  he  natural  inclination  to  be  more  liberal  in  at"  nUon 
to  ones  own  Province;  another  being  that  in  its  federa    rela 

eTng'kt'Vat  IrT'  '"f  "'^  '''  °""'-   ^^  «*^"  -°th- 

in  cfnada      j\.      7.'"  ^''''  ''"°""  ^"^  >^*«*  understood 
in  Canada.     I  have  had  occasion,  and  perhaps  more  favour 

irom  the  British  Columbia  point  of  view,  and  I  trust  that 
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BY    WAY    OF    INTRnniirT.^f, 


the  evolutio^   of  C,„=,r°  "  'J""'""""  ^'"ociate,!   with 

itself  .o  fine  wri  i„^  al' L?''°".'°°''-  '^'"  '""''''  ""<'» 
and  literary  Ka™Uto«  '""P""""  ">  E'andiose  rhetoric 
have  resUted  even  i,  f ,  ,  "  ""''  '  '""ptation  I  would 
Ha,l  i,  t„,  h.,  ^''  ■'"«»«■'  'hese  accom,,li,h„,ents. 

.  mUrve-rw  :;l:  '.fTr'ti*'"':^!  ^-^  '-^  °'  '""^ 

<-„  thebihiio^a'p'hili'S  o°"e:  ''"""'''"'  ™""  "- 

opinp-rroru;jt^i-?"-r;".- 

tions  of  the  ^,r.Tel\l         '"""afon  and  all  the  federa- 

Perso„allv^r.ho7g^  l";  fan    '^h""  l""  "  "^""  °""~'<- 
who  ven.„'re  wher^e  ange  s  ft    ^  ,'read    ,T^°"  °'  '""'^ 

ttTatht;-  -'"-  ---  nri'/rr,ir;: 

eertam  on  account  of  the  success  achieved  bvheTesse;  fed     ' 

xtTrrLt'trr-roTtir?"^^^^^^^^^^^ 

oaks  from  little  acorns  grow  "  '  °'^  '^^'     ^'•^^^ 


THE  STORY  OF 
CONFEDERATION 


ARTICLE  I. 

FIFTY  years  ago  on  the  first  of  July  of  this  year,  which 
has  ever  s,nce  been  known  as  Dominion  Dav,  the  prin- 
R  T  K  X  .  Confederation  had  concrete  expression  in  the 
Bnt.sh  North  America  Act.  then  brought  into  eftect  The 
old  colon.es  of  Canada.  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia 
were  brought  together  under  the  terms  of  a  written  constit^ 
tion  but  one  .n  which  was  contained  and  continued  intact  he 
best  of  free,  expanding  and  traditional  institutions  of  Br  t  sh 
governments      The  B.   N.  A.  Act.  as  it  is  more  comm"  n  y 

.nH  f      S  ^°'-th  America  whenever  they  chose  to  come  in 
and  for  the  organization  of  the  other  Provinces  in  the  Middle' 

X    t  /^"^^.■^^""^'^"d    ,s   now    the   only   colony   of   British 

Murray-s  Oxford  DioticSanT  pv4  the  foTli».  *„"''!?"«  •f?"'''  ^  J"^""*^.  '   "P*"* 

-e  only  :he*,a.tV;     ^   •''f^"'"'   a!',1,i?l'«(bei4:!;"'Xn°i  ^"^^l'    „„,.„ 

^^•^''^'Ci^^^^^in'^^^^^  °'  '""""'^   """^'*''>-  "*•<"«"'=    a  "-iv  Of 

Sr^SSSS?  £^^      =^^^^' 

«f  the  Emperor  of  Austria  from    1815  tniSfifi.n.T*"  '^'a**'  ""der  the  presiilencv 

?873'''k".."^"",''" /"■**'  ""d^r  the  protS  o^'w^fj^rV  '*"'  Rhine, 'Jh'eunion 
,ifZ.  '    •^**.  E"8l«nd  confederation    the  union  „f  f^Lv-P^'^"  ,"°"ar«''te    from    1S06    to 

federation,  which  Tnvoke"  a  mmpaS  or'''B''.yiaTe°''hrr°',  ""  ^'^^"^  '^f'"^  «»  a  con- 
?r™  iT""'?""  purpose,  but  witK  referent  f-.  t^l  J**'^:- ''"°''»  sovereign  powers  for 
it^.^K  '""''^'"'  Persistently  and  in'arUbh  ,,<°ed  in  rlf'j™,"'  '<^u"'  «"»'":  but  the 
it  may  be  said  to  have  become  authori,^  h."  '".Canada  from  the  very  outset  that 

IZT  *"  "^rJ"  tXi"  b^k  the  titTe  o?^..'¥h,«™"a^  "l"«|'>t  and  constant  ueaRe  If 
^.?4fr,."°"''  have  to  read  the%;nten?s'  J%tb°'',y,f  I^"f'>"-"*-i^\'^i'rity  of 
m.,ht  n.mo^t  as  well  try  to  Kive  a  new  name  to  clnadi  itielf  ^    P*"'*"*'       <>"« 


u 


lHi__STORV_OFCONFEDERATlON 


^Z  coI?e"  nc"e":r,r7  ''i  -P~ivcs  at  the 

to  the  peopi^'Yub  ;:u^^'.tr  :o:ed  d^"^  ^K  ^"'•'"•"^^ 

majority,  and  they  have  never  rvTnJn!      ^°''"    ^^   "   '"'"«'' 
Canada  since.     It  is  not  nT.V         u         ^^  ^'^P^^ition  to  join 

but  as  the  war  ha    cha;g"  el^ ^  -sons, 

lowed  hv  n,«  ^        1       "^      everyttiing  it  is  like  y  to  be  fol- 

British  possessions  in  No  th  Am/riA     '"" '"''''»<«'"  ■"  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  Th,    ^  ^       ","''"  ""  """  »'  "•« 

^.i.u.a.i„,  si^r  u,?i^.,r  I  '"-;:-t?  l:r  ;- 
--nof^eC'::Si:r;i;--r 

to  unite  Anglo-American  colonies    or  p^^^so,"'!!""^ 
against  the  French  and  hostile  Indians      TlT        J  " 

was  in  ,754-55,  and  originated  w it    „o  lei  a  "7"  """T' 
Benjamin  Franklin  himself.     In    7,5  Wm   Smi  h      f 

afterwards  a  tsuut  •     .•  '^  Ssmith,  who  was 

h^lJttoC      J        !'  '''°P°''^  ^  P'^"  °f  ""'on.  but  was 
Danished  to  Canada,  and  one  authority  refers  f«  K-  », 
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resolution  m  favour  of  union  was  passed,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  Br.t.sh  North  American  League,  which,  according  to 

lin.  n*?"  H  ""'^''  ^°"'''  ^'"  ^°"'P°"d  °^  the  advanced 
wing  of  the  Conservative  party  "that  rallied  around  th.^ 
banner  of  John  A.  Macdonald."  Sir  Charles  Tupper  in  his 
remm.scences  does  not  claim  to  go  back  of  ,860.  when  he 
dehvered  a  lecture  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  on  the  sub- 
l  •?   l?.\':l^  "°''*^'  •'•'  biographer.  Hon.  J.  W.  Longley 

has  sa,d:  When  Johnston,  in  ,854.  moved  a  resolution  and 
made  an  eloquent  speech  in  favour  of  union  of  the  British 

enThl  7'?"  ^'■°''"'"'  "°"^  ^''^  ^P°'*«"  '"  anything  but 
enthusiastic  terms  in  support  of  Johnston's  resolution.  On 
the  contrary,  he  pitted  against  this  proposition  a  wider  and 
mo  e  dazzling  prospect  of  Imperial  Union.     It  is  just  to  affirm 

Can«d"  r  r;  '■''^°^"'"'  ''''  ^^'"^  ^"d  importance  of 
th.r Ir  S'"^*^.^"^^^'  ^'  "'"">'^  •^''"'^hed  a  lurking  fear 
that    the    Maritime    Provinces    would    be    completely    over- 

untot"     Onn  t"'r'  '^  ^'^  ^PP^^  P^'^---  '>y  -°ra 

ConfeH.   ?•  ?°"-  ^'^'■^'^  ^'°^"'''  '^^'^  •"  »'""g'ng  about 

Confederation  reference  will  be  made  later 

w.r7rt'rf"^.  ^^"^^'«"«   ^ho   supported   the   movement 
were  Chief  Justice  Sewell   (1814  and   1822).  William   Lyon 

Me"ritt"/x8.?^  'r  ;  ^'fp^  ?"^'^"   ^'«^«)'  "-•  "-"'^n 
Merritt  (1851),  Colonel  Rankin  (1851),  Hon.  J.  W.  Johnston 

ri8.fi^  r\  T-  k  "•  ^'*^'  '"  ^'''^  Brunswick  legislature 
8  ^  '  ^'  .  ""u"'  ?"'^''^  ^^^57),  Hon.  A.  T.  Gait.  Toronto 
Hnf  ^T^  '"  ^>l  ^""'^'^"  Legislature,  supported  by  the 
gZJTcJ  7  ^f''^  '"  ^'59;  at  later  date^s  Sir 
beorge  E.  Carter.  Sir  John  Rose.  Hon.  Alexander  Morris 

Howe,  Hon.  George  Brown,  and,  of  course,  we  have  others 
who  were  delegates  at  the  Charlottetown  Conference  of  8^1 
which  included  William  Macdougall.  Alexander  Carnpben' 
Oliver  Mowat,  R  L.  Langevin  (of  Old  Canada).  A.  G.  Archi- 

H^n  "ct  ^-  ^'''t'''  "^  ^°"^  S'^^^'^:    Sir  Leonard  Ti  ley 
Hon.  Charles  Mitchell  and  J.  H.  Gray.  New  Brunswick:  tlfj 
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Hon    Colonel  Gray.  E.  Palmer.  W.  H.  Pope  (father  of  Sir 
Joseph  Popej.  and  A.  A.  McDonald.  Prince  Edward  TMa„d 
These  were  not  all  the  most  prominent   afte,    Sir  John   A 
Macdonald.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  and  George  Brown  * 

But  m  any  review  of    the    persons    who  are  deserving 

HahWon'f  '"*='"^^^^»'^    '«'«    i-<^^^    Thomas    Chandlef 
Hal.hurton,  famous  m  Canadian  literature  as  the  creator  of 

utur    ?h  n  »h  :T^'  ""  ^'''*'"'  ^^'^'"  ^"^  farthe'in  the 

humoris"°"lt       n  r  ^'^  '"u^  *"'  ^'^^  ^    ^  «^  ^^-'dian 
outHnln  "..  ^'   '""•    '''''■*^°"-    ^^""^    this    crsory 

of    he   B  i  UK  '"°'"""*  '"  '^^  '""P''°"  ^'^^^  confederation 
whilh  wa.    or  P7^"»'°"»  i"   North  America  is  something 

Imptnal  federation  has  been  in  the  air  for  many  vears  and 

origta°tor      'm"k  ""'  ^P"'*'  "*^"^  °"  '^^  account  as    he 
ongmator  would  be  most  difficult.     Before  leaving  th.s  phase 

reUr    of  /"h  nT"  :'=  "^"  ^°  ^^'"*^'"^"  the  celebrated 

dcfin   e  and'offi     ;""  '"  '''",'  '"  "''•'=''  ^''"^  ^^  ^he  first 
all  the  Canfn  '•«:^°"""endations  in  regard  to  union  of 

an  the  Canadian  colon.es  and  parts  of  British  North  America 
W.thout  any  doubt  that  report,  whether  written  by  him  eK 


the  facTsV^'ttttulIe^  ^''FVom  4ir''S:Lr  ^L^'""'^"^  "<«  "l"""'  *here  I  obtained 
Bay  Company/  f  replied  ^T m™t  ^2f.  i^'*"!*"" .«"''  «»chief  Jactor«  of  the  Hudaon^ 
I  wa.  elected  for  tfie^unty  of  RZeHt  Confif/.or*"'''o""''  ^^  •'°»'n.  and  in  mi 
anminoned  to  Stadaoona  aA  Ih^^Sit  Lh^h!^T",Ti.  ^J'."*  ''""  afterward  I  waa 
arm  chair  in  bis  rtudio  read iniTa  ^It    in  »i,? l^  "  '"«''*  .'^'''-      "«  «■»«  aeated  in  an 

announanj  arrangement,  had  been  compie't^S' for'ihTfSLf^rt'ion  oMhec"  R^r'.-^""'*™- 
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ARTICLE  II. 

In  a  previous  article  I  gave  what  might  be  termed  the 
genes.s  of  Confederation.     Reference  has  Ln  made    o    he 

to  Oueh""°' .'''"'°"'''""  '"  '''''  -'^•^•^  --  adjourned 
to  Quebec  m  the  same  yea^  where  a  basis  of  Confederation 

sevent^r       ''  ^"^ /^^^^^^^   in    a    series    of    resolutions" 

heh  f;     °  T  T""""''-    ^'  ''  "°^  ^^^  '"*«"^'°"  here  to  give 
delrh      f  ''  conference,  or  outline  its  discussions    or 

the  ,h-  :  'T"""''  ^'^^'  ^•■^  "^"^"-^  -hich  will  firm 
the  subjects  of  a  separate  article.  I  shall  rather  anticipate 
he  results  and  refer  to  the  attitude  of  mind  in  which  they 
were  received  m  the  various  pmvinces  and  colonies  affected 
by  the  proposals. 

that  ^^'J'^^'^r'^   Confederation  are  so    closely    associated 
that  they  could  not  be  considered  apart.    They  were  comple- 

Provin?.  '"  '■''"'""'    '°    '''''    "^'^^'•-     The    Maritime 

had  no    .'  ""'"  -;>;-t«'-ed  f-m  Canada,  with  which  they 
had  not  even  a  noddmg  acquaintance.     Before  Confederation 

n  England  an  agatat.on  was  started  in  that  province,  and  it 

ai  wavs'     '  ''"''  *'''  ""'^  ^'•""^"•^^  '^'^y  has  -ore 

railways    m   proportion   to   its   population    than    any    other 

rToolTm;  ^^T   '^''''   ^"''''   ^°'"'"^'-   --e^H?n^ 
iZ  mT  ,  '"'"''"^  ^"^  ^'^^  '"  St.  Andrew's  in 

TasTot;!^  ^^^  ^^  ^-^"^"-  -'  -  "-'-^  a': 

Strail'^of'^NttH'^  ""l"  ?'^T^  ^'■°'"  ^*-  J^'^"  ^°  Shediac,  on  the 
btraits  of  Northumberland,  was  turned  in  1853.  and  it  was  on 

tl  dXr  ^"  ^'^^.-""P^'-  °^  Confetation  had  .: 
the   .h/  '        '''"'^'   expression   in   that   province.     In 

Go     rnor'?.''""*''.'"   '^    ^'"""^     "^^    Lieutenant- 
thn.,  r  '  i       appeared:    "Our  sister  colonies  and  ourselves 
though  under  the  same    flag    and    enjoying    the  same  free 
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ZtlZ     T  "''  ^'"P^'-^t'^^ly  sfangers  to  each  other,  our 

From  tLr  '.'"'■  '"""^^  '^*^^"^^^'  °"^  °bi-^«  divided. 
From  th,s  work,  from  this  time,  a  more  intimate  union    a 

more  lastmg  mtercourse  must  arise,  and  the  British  proJ^nies 
become  a  powerful  and  united  portion  of  the  British  Empire  '' 
t  would  be  hardly  possible  to  frame  a  better  description  of 
the  s,tuat.on  or  one  that  could  have  proved  more  prophetic 
and  "^"""^"7  ;"  ^«P'y-S:  cordially  endorsed  the  sentLen 
and  oXTof  Id  '°'^  ^'^^  ^'^  ''""''^  °^  ^-^da  (Ontario 
Nova    Scol     V      ^''''"  '""'^  UPP^"-  ^"d  Lower  Canada). 
Nova   Scotia     .\cw    Brunswick   and    Prince    Edward    Island 
would  speeddy  realize  that  their  interests  were  ident  ca    and 
be  msp,red  w,th  a  unity  of  purpose  and  of  action  such  a    ha 
not  yet  cx.sted.  and  he  added:     "If  these  sentiments  preva 

te^tTf^  r  the  ctnf    eT^^  T'"''^'  ^'^  ^"^  '^ 

Nova  Scotia  it  ::r:::  ^;:t::^^,:^TM:::^z 
firrn:iiv:r^  ^^^  ^^-  «^  ^-^^^-^0-  was^:'S; 

AmeHca'n  Ra",.!!""'!,  "''  ''"''  ''''  ^"'^P^-"  &  North 
American  Railway,  and  was  part  of  a  plan  to  connect  the  irreat 

cities  of  the  United  States  with  an  eastern  port  in  the  Atlantic 

United  Ltrhu^''''  ""'''•  '^"  '''■'''^^"*  °^  ^he 
Uni  ed  Sta  es  honoring  the  occasion  with  his  presence    was 

Tovrlrr'anw  ^""  ?  ^^'"^'"^  ^'^^  -"---    Condition 
governing  railway  and  ocean  transportation  since  that  time 

have  greatly  changed.     The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  buTl 
a  short  line  through  Maine,  and  the  slow  passag    a"  oss 
Atlantic  IS  now  a  thine  of  the  na^f     Tt,  ^e  across  the 

prompted  building  the  li::^^^^^^^^:::;^ 

Haii?a"x':;Ou':b  7'  '""^°'°"^^'  ^^"-^'  however  'IZ 
Halifax  to  Quebec  first  gave  the  connection  in  Canada  desired 
and  anticipated,  and  as  a  railway  of  national  importan  "t 
was  essentially  a  part  of  the  Confederation  scheme  so  far  a 
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the  Maritime  Provinces  were  concerned,  just  as  the  C.P.R 
was  part  of  Confederation  so  far  as  British  Columbia  was 
concerned.    A  delegation  of  influential  men,  which  included 

urn'thfr.?  'T  ""T'^'  "*^"*  ^°  ^"^'^"^  '"  ^861  to  press 
upon  the  authorities  there  the  importance  of  aiding  in  the 

ius"t  irZ°/-''%'r"T°'°"'"^'  ""^''^^y-     Curiousl/e'n"oug 
ust  at  that  time  the  Trent  affair  occurred,  and  with  the 
intense  excitement  which  followed  war  was  all  hv^  declared 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.    Troops  were 
hurriedly  sent  to  Canada,  and  as  winter  was  at  hand  they 

dtLl  Tl  r  ^"^^''  ''"■°"^''  New  Brunswick.  The 
difficulty  and  delay  attending  transportation  by  sleds  as  a 
writer  puts  it  served  as  an  object  lesson  to  s'tatesm'en  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  led  the  Home  Government  to 
more  seriously  consider  the  construction  of  a  railway  for 
military  purposes,  as  they  did  later  on  consider  the  CPR 
ma  similar  connection.  The  building  of  the  Intercolonial" 
was  the  price  paid  for  the  entrance  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
•nto  Confederation.     It  was  carried  out   as  a  Government 

n"n7T''.r     u"""  '^'  ^"*  ^^«  ^^^^--^^d.  as  it  was.  as  a 
political  rather  than  a  commercial  undertaking.    The  present 
what  was  known  as  the  "northern  route."  was  selected  out  of 
de  erence  to  the  judgment  of  the  Imperial  authorities  for 
mihtary  reasons.     Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  who  later  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  great  Imperialist,  not  only  in  theory 
but  in  constructive  policy,  and  who  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Intercolonial,  had  charge  of  surveys  and  construction      As 
a  political  factor  it  paid  Canada,  but  as  a  commercial  venture 
It  has  been  a  loss.      Railways,  therefore,  have  cemented  the 
political  structure  of  Canada  in  a  manner  which  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  possible.     The  Intercolonial  brought 
m  the  Maritime  Provinces,  the  C.P.R.  made  the  West-  the 
Grand  Trunk,  ^he  Great  Western  and  the  Northern  energised 
and  along  with  the  canals  developed  the  trade  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario,  and,  essentially,  the  basis  of  Confederation  and  its 
chief  incentive  was  interprovincial  trade.     Sentiment  was  the 
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least  important  factor,  although  it  fed  the  imagination  of  the 
earliest  promoters. 

Confederation  began  with  the  desire  of  the  Maritime 
Provmces  for  a  Maritime  union,  and  the  movement  was 
followed  closely  by  Canadian  statesmen.  The  British  Govern- 
ment took  very  little  interest  in  the  initiation.  There  was  a 
section  of  British  politicians  and  economists,  whose  mouth- 
piece for  the  time  b  ng  was  The  London  Times,  who 
regarded  the  'colonies"  as  an  incubus  rather  than  as  a  benefit. 

of  the  bu  k  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain;  but  having  in  mind 
the  events  in  America  which  followed  on  after  the  Boston 

nnnn  T^  ,       ^^^    '     '^'"^^'^    ^'''"'    ^'■'"&'"&    P^^^S"^^    tO    bear 

m  Can^nr    ;"''  T^i^''  ^"'  ^'^^  "^  '^'  ««^'«"<^«  of  events 
in  Canada  and  in  the  Empire  has  shown. 

In  1864,  the  Maritime  Provinces  held  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  union  among  themselves.  It 
so  happened  that  about  that  very  time  a  memorable  meeting 

JoLmV    VV\^'-  ^°"'^  "°*^''  Q-^-'  -here  Sif 
John  Macdonald,  Sir  Alexander  Gait  and  the  Hon.  Georee 

Brown  met  to  endeavor  to  compose  the  differences  between 

Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  which  had  resulted  in  a  deadlock 

m  which  no  political  progress  seemed  to  be  possible.     Brown 

perhaps    more  than  any  other  person,  was  responsible  for' 

this  condition  of  aflFairs,  and  having  his  eyes  opened  to  the 

lT.Z"''T  u\  '"'"^  "  ''*""*'°"'  *^™"^h  the  mediation  of 
Lord  Monck,  held  out  the  olive  leaf  to  Sir  John,  and  together 
they  agreed  at  this  meeting  that  the  Government  should 
S  ''%  ;  ^^"^^^^•■-t-n  of  all  the  provinces.  If  this 
failed,  as  Sir  Joseph  Pope  puts  it.  they  should  then  introduce 
the  federal  principle  in  Canada  alone,  while  providing  for 
^e  future  incorporation  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  the 
Rrn  A.lru-  ""^"«t^"ding.   says   Pope.  Oliver  Mowat, 

Brown  and  William  McDougall  entered  the  Cabinet.  William 

der^rwi  ,""/":"''  "^'^  ''""''''^''y  '^--"  -  "Wan- 
dering Wilhe     from  his  proclivity  to  shift  partv  allegiance. 
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As  already  stated,  steps  were  being  taken  for  a  maritime 
union  and  a  conference  had  been  called  to  be  held  in  Charlotte- 
town.  The  Canadian  Government  at  once  appointed  a  dele- 
gation of  twelve  to  seek  admission  to  the  conference  to  discuss 
the  question  of  including  all  the  British  provinces  in  North 
America.  The  whole  history  of  events  in  Canada  was  changed 
by  the  momentous  decision  to  admit  them,  and  the  masterful 
mmd  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  dominated  the  proceedings  If 
he  did  not  initiate  the  movement,  or  take  the  fir«t  step  his 
genius  .,  •  organization  of  men  and  practical  measures  caused 
h.m  to  ei.ierge  as  the  greatest  of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation 
in  solving  its  problems. 


ARTICLE  III. 

The    immediate    causes    of    Confederation    are    now    so 
remote  that  they  are  largely  forgotten  by  the  older  genera- 
tion and  not  unr'  ^  by  the  younger  generations,  who 
have  grown  up  unde.  conditions  wholly  unlike  those  which 
existed  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  in  Canada.    Confederation 
was  not,  as  in  Germany,  the  result  of  a  definite,  determined 
policy,  but  of  political  and  physical  exigencies.  By  a  fortunate 
conjunction  of  political  causes  as  they  affected  Canada  and 
those  which  affected  the  Maritime  Provinces,  quite  different 
in  each  case,  there  was  afforded  the  solution  of  several  difficult 
problems.     We  had  no  Bismarck  in  British  North  America 
m  those  days  and  no  Hohenzollern  dynasty  whose  ambitions 
for  consolidation  and  a  dominant  Prussia  had  to  be  satisfied. 
As  provinces  we  were  brought   together  bv  pure   force  of 
circumstances. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  Confederation  move- 
ment had  Its  nucleus  in  a  practical  way  in  the  desire  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  for  a  Maritime  union.  There  arose  from 
the  isolation  of  their  position  the  needs  of  communication 
with  the  outside  world  much  greater  than  they  possessed 
and  their  inability  as  individual  units  to  satisfy  those 
needs.       Had    Canada    depended    upon     a     national    pol.Vv 
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the  old  "Family  Comnact"  .7       u        ^  *""^  ^  ^^^^'  ^o, 

past,  and  the  ^°Tor  Loon li^'  ""  ^  *''"^  °^  ^'- 
ended     In  CAn=H.    u       '^"P°"'''»'e  government    had    been 

Quebec  and  Ontarb  i^TsT.^ :''''.  "^"^^  «^  *^^  ""'-  oi 
and  unwortabl*^^^;:;!^^^^^  °^  -^ich  was  illogical 

in  order  to  make  tLTuirepain?^  ^  l^^^^-"^'  -^ 

retrospective   as  histnrv  -If  ''*''*'  *°  ^<^  somewhat 

which'becam;?nto'Se  Tir'  '"f  ^J"'°  ^  ^•^"^^-" 
against  the  FamHy  ^ompacfwL  '??^  ^ 
into  a  wall  after'leinrexl'ted  1  '  ^r'  "  "'"^  '"^"^ 
fight  left  its  acrid  memories  Th.  P  -.^^J""  ''"'''  ^°  '^^ 
a  regrettable  facto^T  Canadln  htsT  "^  ''°'"''"'  ^'°"^' 
aristocracy  of  the  countrv    .nH     ,  ^^'  '■*^P'-"«"ted  the 

Great  Brftain  and  BrS  nstitutTons"T""^  '"^^'^^  *" 
enlightened  in  relation  to  1 '*'*"*'°"''  ^^^^^  "ot  quite  so 
democratic  as  they  are  todav  7""°"  ^'^^'^  ""^  "°*  «° 
desired  a  chan  JaL^c  ated  th^  V'""^/^  ^'^^^^  -h° 

The  politics  of  th^!.       !  "^^  ^*'*'  '"  ^h^'*-  n^inds. 

ReforCnd  Tories  ;;L  IT'   '^"'^  °"   ^''^   -d-  o^ 
of  Clear  Or,' ZT'o:orl\'::l:T/:C'c^  ''''T'' 

"^  i»47.  was  John  Macdonald.    All  the  old  bitterness  of  th. 

s.de  and  so  b,.,er„«,  „as  always  being  ta.ansiSed 

bas.s  of  union  was  provided  for.    It  involved  equal  represent        " 
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tation  from  the  two  provinces,  dual  leadership,  and  double 
majonty    Although  Quebec  at  the  time  of  the  union  had  more 
than  half  the  population  of  Canada,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
were  each  g.ven  forty-two  representatives,  and  that  was  a 
solemn  and  fixed  agreement,  which  could    not    be  altered 
without   mutual   consent.     Here   was   the   seed   of   trouble, 
because  Ontario  developed  much  more  rapidly  than  Quebec, 
and  soon  outstripped  the  latter  in  population  and  production. 
The  Hon.  George  Brown,  who  had  become  a  power  in  Upper 
Canada  as  editor  of  The  Globe,  which  he  establishr  1  in  1844 
and   who  was  a  fervid  and  forceful   speaker,  af  .eked   this 
principle  and  advocated  what  was  known  as  "rep"  by  "pop  " 
or  representation  by  population,  not  in  constituencies,  but  as 
u     f!V      ^'^^  P'-o^inces.    Dual  leadership  meant  that  there 
should  be  two  premiers  or  leaders,  one  from  each  province, 
and  so  without  reference  to  order  there  was  a  succession 
of    administrations    known    as    Morin-McNab,    Tache-Mac- 
donald,     Hincks-Morin,     Brown-Dorion.     Macdonald-Sicotte. 
Cartier-Macdonald,    Macdonald-Cartier,    Baldwin-Lafontaine 
and    so    on,    all    of    which    were    short-lived,    and    had    to 
depend    upon    a   double    majority    of   votes    in    Parliament. 
That  IS,  every  measure  or  resolution  had  to  be  carried  bv 
a  majority  m  both  provinces,  and,  considering  the  number 
of  controversial  questions,    sectional,    religious  and    racial, 
which  were  constantly  being  intruded  into    the    arena    by 
particularly,  George  Brown,  leader  of  the    Clear    Grits    in 
Ontario  Protestant,  English-speaking  and  radical,  as  opposed 
to  Quebec,  Catholic,  French  and  essentially  Conservative   it 
IS  no  wonder  that  in  time  there  came  about  a  political  impasse 
m  which  union  threatened  to  go  to  pieces.    The  hyphenated 
principle  was  no  more  popular  then  than  it  is  just  now  in 
the  United  States.     Among  the  questions    which    agitated 
Canada  in  those  days  were  representation  by  population,  the 
abolition  o   seigneurial  tenure  in  Lower  Canada,  the  seculari- 
zation of  clergy  reserves  in  Upper  Canada,  compensation  for 
rebellion  losses,  the  seat  of  Parliament,  which,  like  our  Easter 
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was  a  movable  feast,  and  separate  schools     Th« 

-lui.css  oi  teeling  had  not  Georee  Brown  ,„  ru- 
Globe  and  in  Parliament,  discussed  th.n,  u  T  '  ^* 
"ncompromisine  wav  /nV.  '"  ^"  vehement  and 

from  symp^  hv  whh  th^         '  '^/'^  ^'^''^''  ^"^"^^^^  Q"«^bec 

fruit.  There  wasTh's  essential  tf?'"  "  'u  ""^  '^'"  ^"^'"^ 
and  his  implacab  e  ri'U  Brow  IVT"  ''*"""  ^^'^  J"'^" 
to  bring  about  JLll  '      ^*  ^^^  °"^  '''"^^d  his  time 

Mowat  and  Macdou«ri  i2"S  '"«o  «,«e„ce,  when  men  like 
abo„,  a  better  s.a3t".ff  'J"^'  "'"■  '''''  •'"'•"  ">  '"'"K 

<ew  defection"  ItJ  CoSat^  "  '""""'"'  '"  "^"  ""^ 

resuit  oTh-roV:  I'.r'jjl"  «;-»■«-.  .He  io^ca, 
the  instigation  of  Lord  Monl  r  ■'^''"  M='=<to"ald,  at 

cooperate  with  the  ittfer  in    °'"""'°'-°'""^''  "M.g  to 
situation      Gait     at    Z  T,  '"''""'    '°  "''""  *>" 

proposed  as  a  remedy  a, elrT'    T""^    '"    2""-' 
Gait  had  in  ig7a^„l  \        "', ""'""  °'  ="  ""'  Provinces. 

England' to"  dtfusft":^:^.':,'^!^'""  ''"  "="'   ^ 
Imperial    authorities,    a„d"tl,r  ly''t'trd"ed"'"'  .'£' 

idr"Sevir  ";:as"To:T.'  '\  "■-'.  ''^'"«-  ■'--•^ 

idea,  obsessed  a    he  was  w,h"l'"   "'■  TT""'-     »" 

throu^the  al«d  to'  T"'"-/-. "»-««"'  to  he  carJud 
and  a^usfon  of  fore  J  was  et«  d"",";  "'  ""  '"^  ''""''""^■ 
attended  the  Chart     e'tow    c!        icV"  """'"  "  '""»"«°" 
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In  Ontario  the  Chariottetown  programme  met  with  little 
or  no  opposition.  In  Quebec  there  was  little  enthusiasm 
displayed,  and  a  great  deal  of  sectional  and  other  prejudice 
had  to  be  overcome.  The  man  who  was  mainlv  responsible 
for  bnngmg  Quebec  into  line  was  the  late  Sir  George  Etienne 
Lartier.  for  long  a  close  colleague  of  Sir  John.  He  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  men  Quebec  ever  produced 
a  man  loyal  to  the  state,  scrupulous  in  honestv  both  publicly 
and  privately,  and  in  whom  his  compatriots  of'Lower  Canada 
had  the  fullest  confidence.     The  adherence  of  Quebec    was 

whTcrf  "'  Lu  *■""''  °^  "  '"•"  °^  compromises  without 
^h.ch  ,t  would  have  been  impossible,  and  in  the  great  debate 
m  Parliament,  when  the  Confederation  resolutions  were 
moved,  George  Brown  admitted  the  fact  and  approved  of  it 
It  was  different  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  in  which 
the  opposition  to  Confederation  was  led  by  Nova  Scctia.  of 
which  Sir  Joseph  Howe  was  the  uncrowned  king.  He  had 
fought  the  fight  of  responsible  government  against  executive 
family  Compact  rule,  which    he    won    by    almost    unaided 

c^Z  ",  .I'^T"^^'^^'"^    that  he  possessed    the  most 

consummate  skill  of  any  man  in  our  history  as  an  effective 
popular  orator,  and  as  an  editorial  writer  he  was  easily  in  the 
very  first  rank.  He  had  the  graces  of  inspirational  speaking 
and  writing,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  which  George  Brown 
lacked,  gifts,  m  addition  to  his  personality,  which  endeared 
him  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  is  said  that  the  opposition 
to  Confederation  in  Nova  Scotia  was  not  so  much  to  the 

TT'  '  Vu''  *^'  '"^""""  '"  ^'^'^^  ''  ^»«  P'-^P^^ed  to  give 
V        p  '  '"^^  ^^rhlme  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and 

New  Brunswick  were  undoubtedly  brought  in  against  their 
will,  but  they  were  powerless  from  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  committed  to  the  scheme  by  their  representatives  in 
the  conference,  and  could  only  protest,  which  Joseph  Howe, 
did  with  all  his  might  and  with  such  effect,  so  far  as  popular 
opmion  was  concerned,  that  only  two  Unionists  were  returned 
for  the  Local  Assembly  after  the  arrangement  was  confirmed 
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and  only  one  to  the  federal  House.    The  latter  was  Sir  Charles 
Tupper.  then  Dr.  Tupper.  the  man  responsible  for  the  entrance 
of  Nova  Scotia  into  Confederation,  and  for  much  else  that 
was  of  importance  in  this  period  of  our  history.      It  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  the  reasons  which  caused  Howe  to  take 
the  pos.t.on  he  did,  because  the  point  will  probably  never 
be  settled      He  was  getting  on  in  years.     Tb-re  may  have 
been  considerations  of  his  own  part  in  the  movement,  and  pos- 
sibly hostility  to  Dr.   Tupper.  his  great  antagonist,  whose 
debates  wUh  the  latter  have  been  described  as  a  "battle  of 
giants.       One  can  never  tell  to    what    extent  the  personal 
element  is  involved  even  among  really  great  men.     Howe 
continued  to  oppose  Confederation  until  it  was  consummated 
and  went  to  England  to  endeavor  to  have  the  union  repealed' 
He  subsequently  came  under  the  spell  of  Sir  John  Macdonald 
who   after  giving  Xova  Scotia  Better  Terms,  took  him  into 
his  Cabinet  and  subsequently  made  him  Lieutenant-Governor 
He  became  very  unpopular  in  Xova  Scotia  as  a  consequence 
of  his  change  m  policy,  and  died  of  a  btx^ken  heart.    Long 
ago,  however,  his  memory  became  rehabilitated  in  the  affec- 
tions of  his  native  province. 

The  late  Sir  Leonard  Tilley  stood  in  about  the  same 
relationship  with  New  Brunswick  in  connection  with  Con- 
federatu)n  as  did  Sir  Charles  Tupper  in   Nova  Scotia,  but    ■ 
his  task  was  a  much  easier  one.  as  opposition  was  much  less 
keenly  directed   toward   it.     However,  the  electors  of   New 
Brunswick,    no    more    than    those    of    Nova    Scotia,    were 
consulted  in  the  details.    Opposition  was  also  very  strong  in 
Prmce  Edward  Island,  which  did  not  come  in   for  several 
years  later.     The  opposition  of    all    three    provinces  arose 
largely  out  of  the  supposition   that  their  entity  was  being 
submerged  into  that  of  the  greater  Province  of  Canada,  and 
their  interests  made  subsidiary.     No  one  in   the  Maritime 
Provinces  today  would  contend  'at  any  of  the  fears  of  pre- 
Confederation  days  have  been  realized.    As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  statesmen  who  came  from  these  provinces  took  a  very 


I 
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important  part  in  Canadian  affairs,  and  exerciaed  a  tr.m.n 
dous  influence  upon  its  destinies.  ^^•^'^"••d  »  tremen- 

ARTICLE  IV. 

of  some  of  the  provinces  represented  at  the  Charlottetown 
Conference  and  that  of  some  of  the  men  who  were  leaders  of 
t'he  ru^;::f  •  '  r^  ^°"^^  'r'  '^  ^^^  ceiebrat/d  co^e^e  c: 

Canad?   To  Dr  T     ""',  '"'"*'  *°  ""'  «"  momentous  fo 
Canada     To  Dr.  Tupper,  later  Sir  Charles,  is  due  the  almost 
sole  credit  of  initiating  it.     The  first  man  he  invited  to  aUend 
was  Joseph  Howe.  who.  although  he  had  moved      rL     In 

Dr  Tunn^;  "  "'  "^^"'^  ^'"'''  ^^'^'^  ^^  seconded  "> 
Mmsel?  on  th"''  unanimously  passed  in  its  favor,  excused 
himself  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  fishery  officer  of  the 
Imperial   Government,  but  at    the    same    time    wfshed     he 

ChanTr  ""■    """^-     '"''^  ^-^--«  -as  to  b    held  a 

Charlottetown  on  SentPmhAr  .    ,aA.         , 

it  a^f  i^  r      A      ^^P**'"^^'^  '•  ^864.  and  as  soon  as  wind  of 

%r    T     T''  '""^  '^'  Liberal-Conservative  coalition  was 
effected,  a  dispatch  was  sent  in  the  name  of  the  Governor 
General  to  the  Governors  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  inqf,  rTne 
whether  the  Charlottetown  Conference  would  rece  ve  a  d^e 
gatK,n    from    Canada,   "which    wished."   to  use   Sr   Chart 
Tupper  s  own   words,  "to  express  its    views    on  the  w^der 

The  suggestion  was  very  welcome  to  the  members  of  the 
conference,  and  so  were  the  delegates,  who  were  received 
with  open  arms.      So  isolated  were  the  Maritime  Provnces 

the  latter  was  as  much  an  event  as  if  a  deputation  today  came 
to  Canada  from  South  Africa  on  some  important  mission   T^e 

HorrI"     T   ""'"t'  ^"'"P"^^^^      j'hn    A.   M    donlld 
Hon^  George  Brown.  Hon.  Alexander  T.  Gait.  Hon.  George 

and  Hon  'n"r-  ^Tn  "^^  ''^"^^^'"'  "-•  ^^'--  Macdouga^^ 
and  Hon.  DArcy  McGee.  all  of  whom  took  prominent  par 
m  affairs  m  Confederation,  and  to  whon,  subsequent  person 
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references  will  be  made.    The  names  of  several  of  them  will 
be  permanently  part  of  Canadian   history.     The  conference 
a    Charlottetown  was  only  preliminary,  with  the  single  result 
of  It  bemg  deeded  to  adjourn  to  Quebec  in  October.     I  an. 
not  aware  of  any  minutes  of  that  conference  having  been  kept 
or  of  any  mformal  account  of  them  being  published.    What 
was  important  about  it  was  that  it  gave  the  Canadian  dele- 
gates an  opportunity  of  familiarizing  themselves   with   the 
people    the  conditions,  the  natural  resources  and  the  views 
of  the  leaders.    There  was  a  series  of  meetings  held.    'Vhat  I 
have  been  able  to    obtain    is    taken    from  a  book  entitled 
Confederation  of  Canada."   written    by   the    late    Hon    J 
Hamilton  Gray,  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  Bench  of 
British  Columbia,  a  former  Premier  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
one  of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation.     It  states- 

"The  advantages  of  such  a  union,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
proposed     constitution-should      union     be     effeced-were 
submitted  by  the  Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald,  ably  supported 
by  Messrs.   Brown  and  Cartier.      The  financial   position  of 
Canada   was  contrasted   with   the    several    provinces,   their 
several   sources  of  wealth,   their  comparative   increase,   the 
detrimenta    way  in  which  their  conflicting  tariffs  operated  to 
each  other  s  disadvantage,  the  expansion  of  their  commerce, 
the  expansion  of  their  manufactures  and  the  development  of 
the  various  internal  resources  that  would  be  fostered  by  a 
free  intercourse  of  trade,  and  a  greater  unity  of  interest  were 
pointed  out  with  great  power  by  Mr.  Gait.      In  a  speech  of 
three  hours  statistics  were  piled   upon   statistics  connrming 
his  various  positions  and  producing  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
convention.    It  might  be  said  of  him  as  was  once  said  of  Pope, 
hough  speaking  of  figures  in  a  different  sense  (He  lisped 
n    numbers-for    the    numbers    came).      Messrs.     McGee. 
Langevin  and  Macdougall  briefly  but  strenuously  corrobor- 
ated the  views  of  their    colleagues,    and,    after    two  days- 
command  of  the  undivided  attention  of  the  convention,  the 
Canadian  deputies  withdrew. 
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Before  doing  so,  however,  they  proposed  that  the 
convention  should  suspend  its  deliberations  upon  the  imme- 
diate subject  for  which  they  met,  and  should  adjourn  to 
guebec  at  an  early  day.  to  be  subsequently  named  by  the 
Governor-General,  there  further  to  consider  the  wider  and 
broader  union  which  had  been  proposed.     On  the  following 

of  Br^irj'T"/"'"'^  ''  ^'''''  ^°^  '^'  ^«"«^*'  '"Merest! 
of  Br.tish  North  America  that  an  adjournment  should  take 

wh::hrorr:ed"  "^°" " ''-'-  '--'-'-^  ^— -- 

While   in    Prince    Edward   Island   the   members   of  the 
Canadian  delegation  were  most  hospitably  entertained,  and 

on7J!T  TJ^l""'^"-  J"^^^  ^'^y  '^'^^^  *  ^'delight 
on  the  subject  by  telling  us  that  while  Mr.  Dundas,  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  the  Island,  cordially  cheered  on  the  move- 

ThTf:u\^^\  ''"'''""  *°  '^^  ^^^  Brunswick  delegation 

that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  Brunswick.  Mr.  Gordon 
who  was  at  the  time  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Dundas,  was  not 
friendly,  though,  with  diplomatic  reticence,  he  was  most 
cautious  in  expressing  his  opinions,  and  it  was  believed  that 
the  Lieutenant-Governcr  of  Nova  Scotia  was  equally 
unfriendly.  This  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
subsequent  attitude  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  on  the  ques- 
tion but  one  never  knows  the  undercurrents  which  influence 
public  opinion  at  a  time  when  all  the  men  who  took  part  are 
dead  and  gone. 

From  Charlottetown  the  Canadian  delegates  went  to 
Halifax,  where,  accepting  Judge  Gray's  version,  a  pro  forma 
meeting  of  the  convention  was  held  on  September  lo  in  the 
Legislative  Council  chamber,  but  no  business  of  any  import- 
ance was  done,  and  the  further  consideration  of  Confederation 
was  by  unanimous  consent  postponed  until  after  the  details 
should  be  fully  entered  into  at  the  proposed  conference  at 
Quebec.  The  presence  of  the  Canadian  delegates  was  taken 
advantage  of  both  at  Halifax  and  St.  John,  New  Brunswick 
to  give  opportunity  to  the  leading  citizens  to  hear  their  vieWs 
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Which  were  expressed  at  banquets  at  ,h;.h  ilrour    Cartier. 
Macdona  d,  Gait  and  others  spoke.    P.  -,;,,«  ti,e  n„  .t  illum- 
inating of  all  the  speeches  from  an  informative  po=.n  of  view 
was  made  by  the  Hon.  George  Brown,  who.  as  a  journalist 
and  a  student  of  public  affairs,  had  a  veritable  store  of  facts 
at  his  disposal,  and.  along  with  the  Hon.  A.  T.  Gait    shared 
the  honors  of  the  conference  and  subsequent  proceedings  in 
that  respect.    We  learn  that  the  population  of  all  the  provinces 
represented,   including  Newfoundland,   was   about  3.750.000. 
and   the  total   number  of  males  between   twentv  and  sixty 
years  of  age  about  700.0000.     Of  the  lands  held  bv  private 
parties  there  were  over  45,500,000  acres,  of  which  I's.ooo.ooo 
acres  were  under  cultivation.     The   value  of  farm  products 
was  estimated  at  about  $150,000,000.  and  the  assessed  value 
o     farm   lands  at  $550,000,000.      Considering  the   low   value 
of  land  and  farm  products  in  those  davs,  Canada,  it  will  be 
seen   had  made  very  considerable  progress  under  very  serious 
disadvantages.    George  Brown,  in  his  speech  at  Halifax,  said  • 
I  might  contmue  this  analysis  through  our  whole  industrial 
pursuits,  and   show  one  and  all  of  them   in   the  same  high 
efficiency;   I   might  tell  you   how    we    exported    last    year 
$15,000,000  in  timber  alone  (one-half  of  the  present  production 
ot  British  Columbia  in  lumber  in  value-R.E  G  )  •    I  mieht 
expose  to  you  the  rapidly  increasing  importance  of  our  coal 
mines,  our  iron  works  and  our  petroleum  wells  (Oil  wells  had 
been  developed  in  the  county  of  Lambton.  Ont.,  in  which  the 
honorable  gentleman  was  personally   interested-R  E  G  )     I 
might  enlarge  on  the  fast  rising  imnortance  of  our  manu- 
tactures.  ...   Let  me,  however,  wind    up    with  this,  that 
were  the  provinces  all  united  tomorrow  thev  would  have  an 
annual  export  trade  of  no  less  than  $65,000,000  and  an  import 
traffic  to  an  equal  amount  (The  aggregate  trade  of  Canada  is 
now  over  $2,ooo,ooo,oco-R.E.C.) ;  they  would  have  2.500  miles 
railway  (At  the  present  time  there  are  nearly  40,000  miles 
of  railway  in   Canada-R.E.G.) ;  telegraph  wires  extending 
to  every  city  and  town  throughout  the  country,  and  an  annual 
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government  revenue  of  nearly  $13,000,000  (Revenue  of  Canada 
^  now  about  $275,ooo.ooo-R.E.G.).     It    needs    no   special 

offerZ       ^r"" V'^'  '  '''''  P"-^^"^'"^  -^h  resources  and 
eran    aL?h    '''■'.!'/"'  '""^''^^  employment  to  the  immi- 
grant and  the  capitalist  would  at  once  occupy  a  high  position 
and  attract  to  it  the  marked  attention  of  other  countries     It' 

R  E  G.r  '°'"'       '°  ^' '  '''■''"  °^  '"'''  "  ''^''  ^^'  '^- 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  reasonable  space  to 

tZ  ^m'  h  '^Tr"  °^  '^'  ^"'°"^  ^P^^'^hes.  but  one  by  Sir 
John  Macdonald  .s  important  in  reflecting  that  pecuLly 
practical  temperament  of  his  and  his  bent  in  the  direction 
of  Impena    unity  to  which  we  are  now  so  rapidly  moving. 

all  paid  allegiance  to  the  great  central  authority;  btit  as 
between  ourselves,  there  is  no  political  connection,  and  we 
are  as  wide  apart  as  British  America  was  fmm  Australia. 
But  we  must  have  one  common  organization,  one  political 
gover„n.ent.  It  has  been  said  that  the  United  States  Go  ern 
ment  ,s  a  failure.  I  do  not  go  so  far.  On  the  contrary  I 
consider  it  a  marvellous  exhibition  of  human   wisdom      It 

7he\7nrJV  r  ^"'"'"  "''^^"^  '""'^  "^^"^^  '^-  ^"d  under  it 
the  United  States  prospered  greatly  until  very  recently     But 

take  advantage  of  experience  and  avoid   the  mistakes,  and 

a  plan  as  will  avoid  the  mistakes  of  our  neighbors."    After 
dwelling  upon  what  he  considers  the  weaknesses  of  the  United 
States    constitution,   which    are    well    understood    now,    he 
observed:  "Then  we  shall  have  taken  a  great  step  in  adv  no 
of  the  American  Republic.    If  we  can  only  obtain  that  object 
a  vigorous  general  government,  we  shall  not  be  New  Bruns- 
wickers  nor  Nova  Scotians,  but  British  Americans,  unde    the 
way  of  the  British  sovereign.    In  discussing  the  question  of 
local  union  we  must  consider  what  is  desirable  and  practic- 
able; we  must  consult  local  prejudices  and  aspirations      It 
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is  our  desire  to  do  so.  I  hope  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
work  out  a  i  onstitution  that  will  have  a  strong  central 
government,  able  to  offer  a  powerful  resistance  to  any  foe 
whatever,  and  at  the  same  time  will  preserve  for  each  province 
its  own  identity,  and  will  protect  every  local  ambition ;  and 
if  we  cannot  do  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
object  we  have  in  view.  ...  If  we  allow  so  favorable  an 
opportunity  to  pass,  it  may  never  come  again.  But  I  believe 
we  have  arrived  at  such  a  stage  in  our  deliberations,  that  I 
may  state  without  breach  of  confidence,  that  we  all  unitedly 
agree  that  such  a  measure  is  a  matter  of  the  first  necessity 
and  that  only  a  few  (imaginary,  I  believe)  obstacles  stand  in 
the  way  of  its  consummation.  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  not 
served  in  public  life  without  a  reward  if,  before  I  enter  into 
private  life,  I  am  subject  of  a  great  British  nation,  under  the 
Government  of  His  Majesty,  and  in  connection  with  the 
Empire  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

On  October  lo,  1864,  at  11  a.m.,  in  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings of  Canada,  in  Quebec,  the  adjourned  conference  was 
opened. 

ARTICLE  V. 

In  the  previous  article  a  list  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Quebec  Conference  was  given,  and  the  names*  of  the  men 
represented  the  best  brains  of  Canada,  and  while  it  may  be 


•The  reprcMiiUtivM  were  as  foUowe: 

Atto.S«.Oe'57rS°wJl'  M  pT-  Ho7'o«'»^S"*?.'U^-^?A  "°"-  •'""n  A.  M.cdon.ld. 
nMvnie;  uenerai   west,  H.f.e.;    Hon.  Oeoise  E.  Cartier,  Attomev-GenermI  P««t    M  p  p  ■ 

Hon.  Ceonre  Brown.  President  of  the  Exerative  Council.  MP  P-  Hon  »>«' ^  "•^t' 
HoTwiIHh''*lI;^/''-,i  ^-^^f',-  C'-P"*"'  Commisiionerof'c"S?i  Lands.^M.L  C  ;' 
Hon.   WilUain   Macdougall,   Provincial  Secretary.    M.P.P.;    Hon    Thomas   D'Arrv   Mrn«. 

n^  "  Cocl!S;^S:""^',..'^o^/,'  "ru?%^C^?f ^"'  Solic^J.Oene™l  eI  tf  "p";' 
oSiral   M  P  p"  Ho^J   r   i?h?,f.?.'  r*'^;  MPP:.  "o"-    Oliver    Mowat.    Postmaster: 

iJil.    c;lii       ??■  '■  Sl  ^'{'■P"!?'  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  M.L.C. 

Noya   Scolla— Hon.    Charles    Tupper.    Provincial    Secretary,    M  P  P  ■     Hon     W     A 

M.  arso?.T'S^'L7oe°nUTp.p'-;  ^^.' i^t^'.'t  ^^^Vr',  ^Ifi  g^  ilotS 
?or^riU».^t:v^:  A°."C."'*"   ""*•"•   "•^•^■•'    «""•   Chirl"es^^;hern.p'°P.'; 

Ho..  WrTsh^TM^p-.P^-  "•  ^-  *'"*"•  "•''•''••  """•'  »'  *"•  "'"'■•  °'  *-"""'= 
»•  Pf  •"<>•£<'»»•"»  Itland— -Hon.  John  Hamilton  Gray,  Premier.  M.P.P.;  Hon  Edward 
Palmer  Atton.«r.aeneral.  RP.P.;  Hon  W.  H.  Pope.  Provincial  SecreUrV  jfp  P.f  SSm 
A.  A.  Macdonald.  M.L.C.;    Hon.  T.  H.  Haviland,  M.PP;    Hon.  Edward  wielan,  MX.O 
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said  that  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view  I  do  not 
believe  there  was  ever  a  time  in  our  history  when  there  were 
so  many  able  and  brilliant  statesmen  on  the  political  horizon 
In  1864  there  were  two  British  colonies  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia,  but  the  Government 
of  neither  of  them  was  invited  to  send  representatives.     In 
fact.  It  would  have  been  a  physical  impossibility  after    the 
Charlottetown  Conference  was  announced  for  either  to  have 
had  notification,  or  to  have  sent  delegates  in  time,  and    of 
course    the  Middle  West  was  wholly  unorganized  territory, 
^u    ,xf°"\    ^^  ^^^-  P^-^^ession.  an  "imperium  in  imperio." 
I  he  West,  however,  was  kept  in  mind,  and  it  was  part  of  the 
programme  of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  to  include  it  when 
It  should  have  been  sufficiently  developed  and  populated 

The  proceedings  of  the  Quebec  Conference  was  never  set 
down  m  extenso.  The  records  consist  of  a  list  of  notes  and 
resolutions,  and  of  these  we  have  a  fairly  complete  list  in 
Pope  s  Confederation  Documents."  As  secretary  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  Sir  Joseph  Pope  had  very  ample  access  to  all  and 
sundry  information  in  respect  of  this  important  gathering. 
The  Hon.  John  Hamilton  Gray,  who  was  one  of  the  dele- 
gates. IS  the  only  man  who  wrote  extensively  about  the 
proceedings. 

When  the  Quebec  Conference  assembled  all  the  prelim- 
inary  sentimental   considerations   had   been   eliminated     the 
general    principle    of    political    consolidation    having    been 
approved  of  and  decided  upon.    The  delegates  at  once  settled 
down   to   the    prosaic    business    of    adjusting    the   various 
relations  that  should  subsist  between  the  proposed  Provinces 
and  the  proposed  new  Dominion.    The  questions  which  were 
discussed,  and  which  were  necessarily  of  a  very  delicate  and 
complicated  nature,  involving  as  they  did  so  many  diverse 
interests   and    sectional   views,   must     form     somewhat    dry 
material  as  pabulum   for  readers,  but  as  forming  the  very 
substructure  of  Confederation  they  are  of  extreme  importance 
Everything   depended   upon    how    the    details   were    worked 
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out  .n  order  to  satisfy  a  variety  of  conditions  to  be  harmon- 
ized. S.r  Etienne  P.  Tache,  Premier  of  Quebec,  was  unani- 
mously chosen  as  President.  Judge  Gray  makes  a  very 
appropriate  and  graceful  reference  in  his  opening  account- 

ihus  was  opened  a  convention  whose  deliberations  were 
to  have  a  marked  bearing  upon  the  future  of  British  North 
America      The  time,  the  n.cn.  the  circumstances  were  pecu- 

ntn...^  ./  u'/^  "'''*'"^  ""^^  °""  °^  historical  interest. 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  Cape  Diamond,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old  castle  ct  St.  Louis,  with  the  broad  St.  Lawrence  stretching 
away  m  front,  the  Plains  of  Abraham  in  sight,  and  the  St 
Charles   w.nding   its   sii.ery   course   through   scenes   replete 
with  memoues  of  old  France,  where  scarce  a  century  gone 
the  Fleur  de  Lys  and  the  Cross  of  St.  George  had  waved  in 
deadly   stnfe.   now   stood   the  descendants  of  those  gallant 
races   the  Saxon  and  the  Gaul,  hand  in  hand,  with  a  common 
country  and  a  common  cause." 

There  were  other  things  which  added  to  the  solemnity 
o    the  occasion,  should  I  say.    Less  than  a  century  before  the 
other   American   colonies   of   Great    Britain   had     formed    a 
federation  of  States,  but  independent  of  the  flag  under  whose 
egis  a  new  Canada  was  now  coming  into  existence.     In  that 
Republic  a  great  strife  was  going  on  in  which  the  principles 
of  Its  constitution  were  being  tested  in  the  crucible  of  civil 
war.     In  connection  with  the  war  complications  had  arisen 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  which  threat- 
ened hostnities  between  the  two  countries.    In  such  an  event 
Canada  would  naturally  be  invaded.     Owing  to  a  series  of 
misunderstandings  a  great  deal  of  bitter  feeling  was  fomented 
on   the  other   side  of  the  line,   which,   fortunately,   for  the 
greater  part,  has  long  since  passed  away. 

In  the  first  place  there  arose  a  discussion  as  to  publicity 
being  given  to  the  debates,  but  it  was  decided,  and  a  mutual 
understanding  was  arrived  at.  to  the  eflFect  that  to  have  the 
freest  possible  discussion  of  all  matters,  so  as  not  to  affect 
local  prejudices  while  conclusions  were  being  reached,  the 
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proceedings  should  be  conducted  in  camera,  a  plan  which 
had  as  a  precedent  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1787  in 
simdar  circumstances.  It  was  also  decided  that  as  the  Canadian 
representation  was  numerically  much  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  of  the  provinces,  the  voting  should  be  bv  provinces, 
so  that  equal  weight  should  be  given  to  all,  the  representatives 
of  each  province  in  groups  consulting  apart  on  every  propo- 
sition advanced,  and  reporting  as  a  unit  through  their  chair- 
man. 

First  in  order  of  importance  on  the  agenda  was  the  basic 
nature  of  the  union,  whether  a  legislative  or  a  federal  union. 
To  illustrate.  England,  Scotland.  Ireland  and  Wales  form  at 
present  a  legislative  union,  with  a  central  Parliament  and  a 
central  administration  dealing  with  all  matters,  whether  local 
or  general.     It  was  obvious  that  in  a  countrv  of  such  va^^t 
extent  as  British  North  America,  with  varving  local  wants 
and    conditions,    the    federal    principle    was    greatly    to    be 
preferred,  and  that  was  very  quicklv  approved  of.     Thus  was 
established  the  principle  of  local  autononiv.  or  home  rule  in 
local    affairs,   and    federal   authority    in   matters   of   common 
interest   and    aflFecting    all.      Then    as    a    natural    corollarv 
followed  the  question  of  the  delegation  of  rights  as  between 
two  powers.    The  experience  of  the  United  States,  as  particu- 
larly emphasized  by  the  civil  war.  in  state  rights,  was  sufficient 
to  cause  the  Conference  to  conclude  that  the  opposite  principle 
should  be  adopted.    In  the  United  States  the  source  of  power 
IS  the  people  as  represented  by  the  States  of  the  Union,  and 
what  was  known  as  residuary  rights  were  delegated  to  the 
central  authority.     State  rights  were  responsible  for  the  civil 
war,    and    especially     where     international     relations    were 
affected,  the   federal   government  at   Washington   has    b^cn 
severely   handicapped   at    times.      In     our   case   the   central 
government  is  the  fountain  of  authority  and  the  powers  of 
the  provinces  are  delegated   powers.     P.ut   as   Grav  rightly 
remarks   the   results   are   practically    the    same,   as'  in   both 
countries  the  source  of  power  is  inherent  in  the  people. 
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Perhaps  the  fe-reatest  difficulty  experienced  was  in  decid- 
ing as  to  the  basis  of  representation  in  th-  federal  Parliament. 
The  Hon.  George  Brown  had  for  many  years  been  advocatin-' 
representation  by  population  in  the  o  d  I'ari.ament  of  Canada'' 
and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  previously  e.^plained.  that  quesiion 
was    immediately    responsible    for    the    bringing    about   of 
Confederation.     As  we  have  found  in  British  Columbia    and 
as  has  been  demonstrated  in  other  parts    of    Canada,    vvitli 
very  unequal  conditions  the  principle  is  not  strictly  applicable 
in  practice,  but  so  far  as  it  was  possible  it  was  applied  to 
federal     representation.     Quebec     with     sixty-five     electoral 
divisions  was  made  the  fixed  unit  of  rei.resentation.  so  that 
after  Confederation  each  province  in  each  readjustment  after 
the  census-caking  would  have  a  representation  in  the  same 
proportion  as  65  bore  to  the  population  of  Quebec.     In  the 
first  instance,  provincial  representation  was  not  altered.     I 
am  not  going  to  discuss  the  merits  of  such  a  basis.   Theoreti- 
cally It  may  not  have  been  correct,  but  in  a  rough  and  ready 
way.  and  more  or  less  equitably,  it  was  the  best  that  could 
be  arrived  at  then,  and  as  a  basis  has  continued  ever  since 
Representation  in  the  Upper  House  wa^  more  easily  arrived 
at.  the  provmces  being  divided  into  three  groups,  24  to  each 
group,  although  it  was  not  so  easy  to  determnie  the  method 
of  the  selection  of  Senators  and  their  tenure  of  office.    Brown 
perhaps    more    forcibly    than    anybody    else    advocated    the 
present  system  of  appointment  by  the  executive  for  life     In 
more   recent  years   there   have   been    many   suggestions   for 
reform  of  the  Senate,  but  the  original  plan  has  been  adhered 
to,  and  for  political  reasons  no  government  leader  cared  to 
take  the  initiative.    As  to  the  admission  of  western  provinces 
as  they  were  formed,  no  suggestions  were  made  as  to  their 
representation,   it  being  left  for   time  and  circumstances  to 
arrange. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  .settlement  of  financial 
relations  was  easily  the  most  important  of  all  questions  to 
be  settled  by  the  Conference,  and  that  it  requires  far  more 
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pace  han  could  be  sparH  in  an  article  which  has  almost 
reached  Us  hm.t.  I  have  decided  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a 
separate  article,  and  proceed  to  other  matters  dealt  with  I 
may  say  that  the  Conference  came  to  a  deadlock  on  finances 
and  all  but  broke  up  without  coming  to  any  conclusion.  The 
.^olut.on  was  afforded  by  forming  a  committee  of  all  the 
iMnance  Mm.sters  of  the  provinces,  who.  after  a  private 
conference,  came  to  an  agreement  which  was  accepted  in  open 
meetmg.  and  thus  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Confederation-in- 
making  passed  away. 

The  respective  powers  of  the  federal  and  local   Parlia- 
ments are  set  forth  in  the  provisions  of  the  British  North 
America  Act,  and  are  familiar  to  most  readers.    Although  the 
division   was  not   so  clearly  defined   .s    to    avoid    frequent 
reference  to  the  courts,  with  final  in:<  rprctation  by  the  Privy 
Council,  in  the  main  they  afforded  a  good,  practical,  working 
code,  and  now  as  the  result  of  judicial  construction  there  is 
little  left   in  doubt.     Speaking    generally  and    broadly,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  provinces  is  confined    to    property    and 
private  rights  and  matters  of  purely  internal  administration. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  Parliament  extends  to  making 
laws  for  the  peace,  order  and  good  government  of  Canada 
m  relation  to  all  matters  not  coming  within  the  classes  of 
subjects  by  this  Act  assigned  exclusively  to  the  Legislatures 
ol  the  provinces. 

Judge  Gray  informs  us  that  the  question  of  the  judiciary 
was  not  so  easily  settled,  and  led  to  long  and  animated 
discussion  Lower  Canada  with  its  civil  laws  based  on  the 
French  code  would  not  be  permitted  by  its  representatives  to 
be  made  uniform  with  the  civil  laws  of  the  other  provinces. 
The  outcome  was  that  it  retained  its  civil  code  and  the  codes 
of  other  provinces  were  made  uniform.  That  was  a  compro- 
mise rendered  necessary  in  order  that  Confederation  might 
be  made  possible.  It  was  unanimously  admitted  that  the 
criminal  law  must  be  the  same  throughout  Canada,  and  that 
It  must  have  its  origin  in  the  federal  Parliament,  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  judges  lying  within  the  prerogative  of  the  federal 
executive.  I  am  not  going  to  deal  with  the  remaining  subjects 
of  taxation,  miports  and  exports  and  railways  because  they 
form  essentially  ,,art.  or  at  least  are  cognate  with  that  of 
financial  relations,  which  I  have  reserved  for  separate  treat- 
ment. 

All  the  conclusions  of  the  Conference  were  embodied  in 
seventy-two  resolutions  to  be  transmitted  to  the  several 
government  of  the  provinces  rei)resented.  and  were  the  basis 
of  subsequent  discussion  as  to  details,  of  which  there  were 
four  or  five  revisions  before  finality  was  reached 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Among  the  many  difficulties  incident  to  the  adjustment 
of  various  relations,  the  most  difficult  of  all  was  the  question 
of  financial  relations,  and  I  am  devoting  an  article  exclusively 
to  the  subject  on  account  of  the  political  developments 
consequent  upon  the  original  settlement.  As  Crown  colonies, 
the  provinces  had  their  own  sources  of  revenue  independent 
of  each  other  and  separate  fiscal  systems.  One  can  readily 
imagine  that  in  the  circumstances  when  they  were  asked  to 
surrender  their  main  sources  of  revenue  to  a  central  govern- 
ment and  depend  upon  minor  revenues  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  local  administration  there  would  be  serious 
trouble,  and.  as  I  have  previously  stated,  it  brought  about 
a  crisis  that  all  but  spelled  failure  for  the  whole  scheme.  Had 
the  Conference  broken  up  on  this  or  any  other  issue  we  cannot 
speculate  upon  what  would  have  been  the  future  of  British 
North  America. 

It  was  Judge  Gray's  opinion  that  the  simplest  and  the 
shortest  method  would  have  been  at  once  to  determine  that 
each  province  should  by  its  own  direct  taxation  bear  the 
burden  of  its  own  local  expenditure  and  wants,  and  that  the 
general  revenue  should  all  be  distributed  solely  for  general 
purposes.  It  certainly  would  have  been  the  simplest  and 
shortest  method,  but  the  question  is,  what  would  have  been 
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the  best  or  most  equitable  way?     All  the  provinces  differ 
from  each  other  in    physical    conditions,    and    the  cost  of 
administration  m  one  province  would  have  borne  more  heavily 
upon  ,ts  people  than  the  cost  of  administration  on  another 
provmce.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  the  case  at  the  present 
time.     In   Br.tish  Columbia,  for  instance,  we  know  that  on 
account  of  our  "sea  of  mountains"  the  cost  of  government 
IS  many  t.mes  greater  for  similar  services  than  in  some  of 
the  other  provinces,  and  always  will  be.    That  fact  was  recoe- 
nized  m  1906.  although  not  adequately,  when  the  interprovin- 
cal  conference  of  that  year  recommended  an  additional  special 
allowance  of  $,00,000  a  year  for  ten  years.    Nineteen  hundred 
and  SIX  was  the  year  when  an  effort  was  made  to  arrive  at 
a    final  and  unalterable"  .settlement  of  the  financial  relations 
of  the  provmces  and  the  Dominion,  although  we  well  know 
that  nothmg  done  under  the  authority  of  legislation  is  final 
and  unalterable,  but  it  was  intended  in  this  way  to  give  all 
the    finality    possible    to    the    conclusions    reached    on    that 
occasion,  and  the  intended  use  of  the  words  in  the  Imperial 
Act  which  was  passed  confirming  the  arrangement  would  at 
least  have  been  an  index  of  what  the  conclusions  were  intendel 
to  be. 

In  any  event  the  arrangement  suggested  by  Judge  Gray 
was  out  of  the  question.     In  Upper  Canada  there  had  been 
a  very  considerable  development  of  the  municipal  system,  in 
which  local  wants  are  provided  for  by  local  taxation,  but  in 
the   Maritime   Provinces,  though   understood,  municipalities 
had   not  been   formed,  and   the    Government,  to  use    Judge 
Gray's  words,   was   to  the    people    "a  nursing    mother"  of 
children.      Everything  in    the   gamut    of    requirements   was 
supplied  by  the  Government.     It  was  inevitable,  therefore 
that  these  provinces  would  not  consent  to  any  proposition 
which  did  not  provide  for  substantial  assistance  in  matters 
of  local  administration  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  people  of 
Upper  Canada   to    understand    that    that   was   right.     The 
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representatives  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  stood  firm  as  a 
rock,  and  a  compromise   was  necessary  if  the  chief  end  of 
all  were  to  be  accomplished.    The  question  was  what  system 
to  adopt.     There  was  no  precedent  except  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  that  union  each  state  is  supreme  in  its  rights 
of  taxation,  and  the   Fathers  of  Confederation  had  decided 
agamst  States'  rights  as  they  existed  across  the  line.     When 
.Australia   federated  another  principle  was  adopted— that  of 
the  Commonwealth  collecting  all  taxes  for  general  purposes 
and   returning  to   the    states   a   certain     proportion    of    the 
revenue.    A  settlement  was  arrived  at  by  compromise  effected 
through  a  special  committee  of  the  several  ministers  of  finance. 
The  report  was  the  basis  of  the  financial  relations  provided 
lor   the   British   North   America  Act.  but   the  resolutions  of 
the  Quebec  Conference  as  a  whole  were  materially  altered 
in  the  final  conference  at  Westminster,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  deal  with  any  but  the  final  result,  but  it  will 
be  interesting  to  give  some  of  the  figures  upon   which   the 
financial  arrangements  were  based.     A.  T.   Gait,  afterward- 
Sir  Alexander,  was  the  financial  genius  of  the  situation,  and, 
while  almost  an  impossible  politician,  made  an  able  Minister 
of  Finance. 

Canada  in  1864  had  a  funded  debt  of  over  $60,000,000, 
imports  of  $52,500,000,  exports  of  nearly  $42,000,000,  a  popula- 
tion of  about  2.800.000,  a  revenue  of  $9,750,000.  and  an 
expenditure  of  $10,759,000.  These  are  all  round  numbers 
Newfoundland  had  a  debt  of  $946,000;  Nova  Scotia.  $460,000; 
New  Brunswick,  $5,700,000;  Prince  Edward  Island.  $241,000. 
Figures  are  very  dry  reading,  but  the  following  table,  being 
a  calculation  as  to  the  revenue,  expenditure,  debt,  imports, 
etc.,  per  head  of  the  population  in  each  province  in  1864,  are 
those  upon  which  the  financial  relations  were  based,  or  rather 
those  through  which  a  basis  was  arrived  at : 
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Provinoe  '5     T' 

l-  = 

Newfoundland.  .  .  3.41 

Nova  Scotia 18.72 

New  Brunswick. .  10.06 

Prince  Edward  Is.  40.95 

Canada 8.40 

Average 8.32 

Canada,    1864 8.69 


Sill 
if3 


ii  9i  o         7a;  c 
ass—         K  5,1. 


$3.50 
3.39 
3.29 
2.29 
3.51 

$3.45 

$3.79 


$3.49 
3.10 
3.24 
2.00 
3.86 

$3.68 

$3.67 


.a  «  a 

Oj  c  o 

-xa. 

$  6.90 

13.91 

20.91 

2.79 

21.69 


H~ 

S.9E  a. 

£:££ 
$38.27 
29.20 
28.46 
17.61 
16.51 


$19.83    $19.18 
$20.93    $18.23 


tl^ 

3  Oi  o 

QXO. 

$3.53 
2.46 
2.81 
1.69 
1.85 

$2.04 

$2.30 


£5.1 

a-e  3 
e)  o. 
H  *  O 
UXC 

$43.81 
24.11 
32.86 
18.93 
15.03 

$18.42 

$13.14 


In  the  final  draft  the  provinces  got  the  following  amounts 

for  the  support  of  their  governments  and  legislatures : 

Ontario    4q„  ^^ 

„     ,  $00,000 

Quebec    

r:        ^  70,000 

?^°^\Scot,a   60,000 

New  Brunswick  ^^.ooo 

and  an  annual  grant  of  80  cents  per  head  of  the  population 
as  ascertamed  from  time  to  time  by  the  decennial  census- 
takmg.    Ontario  and  Quebec  were  made  liable  to  Canada  for 
any  amount  which  exceeded  $62,500,000,  and  for  interest  on 
the  same  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum.     Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  were  made  liable  in  the  same  way  for 
debts  exceeding  $8,000,000  and  $7,000,000,  respectively.    The 
debts  of  all  the  provinces  were  taken  over  by  the  Dominion. 
All   lands,  mines,   minerals  and    royalties  of    the  provinces 
continued  in  their  right,  and,  of  course,  the  Dominion  took 
over  all  duties  in  the  way  of  customs  and  inland  revenue 
A    most   important    provision    was    the   undertaking-   of   the 
Dominion  to  begin  within  six  months  the  construction  of  the 
intercolonial  Railway  connecting  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
Halifax,  and  to  complete  it  with  all  practicable  speed.    This 
was  the  price  Canada  had  to  pay  for  the  entrance  of  the 
Maritime  Prov-nces  into  Confederation,  and  should  be  kept 
strictly  m  mind  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  when  British 
Columbia  entered  the  union  she  was  obliged  to  convey    or 
agree  to  convey,  a  forty-mile  belt,  500  miles  in  length'  to 
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secure  the  C  P.R..  also  a  railway  built  for  purely  national 
purposes.     It  .s  true  that  British  Columbia  got  a  yearly  alow 
ance  of  $,00,000  in  lieu  of  that  land,  but  thaf  was  only  an  tZ 
way  of  ,ncreas.ng  the  subsidy,  which  was  admittedly  L  smal 
for  this  provmce  to  carry  on  with.    In  a  similar  way  it  was 

irr  he  n     ^"'^^^^""^"^   «h-'d   hand   over   he'    lands 
etc.,  to  the  Dominion,  and  m  lieu  thereof  to  receive  $150000 
per  annum  as  an  allowance.    These  facts  were  openly  stated 
m    Parliament    when    the    Terms    of    Union     with  ^British 
Columbia  were  submitted  in   1870.     The  opposition  wa.  so 
s^ro„g  against  the  building  of  the  C.  P.  R.  a'n":  other  liga- 
nons  to  be  assumed  as  part  of  the  bargain,  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  cover  up  the  increased  allowance  of  the 
extra  $100000  under  the  guise  of  a  payment  for  lands.     At 
that  time  it  was  considered  that  the  construction  of  the  C  P  R 
would  ruin   the  country,  and  that   British  Columbia  would 
forever  remain  a  burden  on  Canada. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  when  the  terms  of  Confed- 
eration  had   been   agreed    upon,  Joseph    Howe   started   an 
agitation  against  them,  in  which  he  was  thoroughly  vindicated 
1Z!!a  r   ?'     ,°''."'°"  ""^^  concerned  but  in  which  he  was 
r,vTTu  ^  i^^'^'^*'^«  ^<=t'°"-     After  the  union  was  accom- 
plished he  endeavored  to  get  the  Imperial  Government  to  ner- 
mit  Nova  Scotia  to  withdraw,  but  in  that  he  was  also  foiled 
In  a  campaign  for  better  terms,  some  of  the  grounds  of  which 
were  similar  to  those  in  the  case  of  British   Columbia,  he 
succeeded  m   1868  in  obtaining  a  substantial  allowance  on 
account  of  the  debt  of  the  province.     When  the  agreement 
came  before    Parliament   the   Hon.    Edward    Blake    a  great 
con.st.tutional  lawyer,  took  the  ground  that  it  was  illegal,  as 
the  terms  were  fixed  and  unalterable,  and  also  that  it  set  a 
precedent    for    future     alterations.      Sir     John     Macdonald, 
however,  had  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  back  him  up,  and  it  went  into  effect.    The 
Canadian  Parliament  by  virtue  of  its  supreme  control  over 
the  expenditure  of  its  revenues  can  vote  to  consign  them  to 
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There  have  been  several  readjustments  since  that 


the  sea. 
time. 

as  colTent';"'''^  ',"  ''^^  "*'  '"^"^'^  ^'^0,000  per  annum 
as  compensat.on  for  loss  of  export  duty  on  logs  under  the 
Treaty  of  Washmgton  in  1871.  Under  the  Terms  of  Un  on 
N^w  Brunswack  was  permitted  to  impose  this  duty  which 
had  been  m  force  since  ,842.  It  has  always  been  Lard  d 
and  really  was.  a  very  liberal  settlement.     It  was  Irfavtll 

tives'of^r  Do  ^'''''r  ^'  '''  ^^^-  Brunswick^present 
tives  of  the  Dommion  Government. 

fh.  ?'u  ""-^^  ^  ^'"'"'  readjustment  of  terms  in  1873  as 
the  result  of  agitation  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  aeainst  the 

acTuTde^b  oTr ZT  '"""°"^' 'y-'-^^^ --- 

actual  debt  of  the  old  Province  of  Canada  exceeded  its 
allowed  debt  of  $62,500,000  under  the  Union  Act 

Pnnce  Edward  Island  in  1901  was  allowed  $35000  per 
annum  for  failure  to  provide  regular  communication  Tin^e 
and  summer,  between  the  Island  and  Mainland,  as  p";  T^Z 
of  Union.     Communication  at  times  is  irregular,  owing  To 
hummocky  ice  in  the  Straits,  which  can  nevf^  be  ov^ome 
except  by  tunneling.  overcome. 

took^over  tTv  I"  '^^'  l".^'*'"'^  '^'  Government  of  Canada 
S^ti,TnH  ^''^./^f  •="r"  ^'"'  ^*"^">^  constructed  by  Nova 
Scotia  and  paid  therefor  $1,324,042.  purchased  certain  wharves 
and  extended  the  line  to  Sydney  as  a  work  of  general  benefit^ 
svstem"'  ^7  .^^*"^"^«  amalgamated  with  the  Intercolonial 
eTtimTt  '"  '^'  '  ^""^  °^  ^71.836  was  placed  in  the 

estimates  m  connection  with  claims  of  that  province 

$28o.Sr   ^""""'  "   ^^^   ^'^°  ^*^"'^«^  ^^«  --  o^ 

r..^^^A  T""'.'^  ^°'"  *  '■''^'''°"  °^  ^''^  fi"^"<=ial  terms  was 
realized  a  long  time  ago.  In  1887  the  Hon.  Honore  Mercier 
Prem.er  of  Quebec,  held  an  interprovincial  conference  Yn 
Quebec  city.  British  Columbia,  curiously  enough,  did  not 
respond.  It  was  so  soon  after  the  Settlement  Act  of  1884  that 
the  Provincial  authorities  did  not  think  it  would  be  in  good 
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grace  to  participate.  A  series  of  resolutions  were  passed, 
and  were  practically  re-affirmed  in  two  subsequent  confer- 
ences In  the  fall  of  1906  the  Conference  at  Ottawa  presided 
over  by  Sir  Lomer  Guoin,  Premier  of  Quebec,  and  at  which 
bir  Richard  McBride  represented  British  Columbia,  recom- 
mendations were  made  for  largely  increased  subsidies  all 
round,  which  were  accepted  and  put  into  effect  by  the  Laurier 
Government.  A  long  story  could  be  made  of  Better  Terms 
but  for  the  present  the  foregoing  must  suffice. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

My  last  article  contained  too  many  figures  to  be  inter- 
esting, but  one  cannot  discuss  financial  relations  without  a 
good  many  statistics.    I  shall  now  deal  with  the  events  which 
took  place  immediately  after  the  Quebec  Conference      The 
opposition   in  Nova  Scotia  has  been  discussed  in  previous 
issuer.    Sir  Charles  Tupper  was  head  and  front  of  the  move- 
ment for  Confederation  in  that  province,  but  he  tells  in  his 
reminiscences  that  the  outlook  for  carrying  it  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  or  even  in  Canada  as  a  whole,  was  not  too  favor- 
able    After  the  close  of  the  Quebec  Conference,  he  and  a 
number  of  the  other  delegates  made  a  tour  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario  before  returning  home,  and  had  a  very  hearty  recep- 
tion everywhere,  so  that  his  surprise  was  all  the  greater  when 
a  vigorous  opposition  developed.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  naturally 
looked  for  the  co-operation  of  Joseph  Howe,  and  nowhere 
before  the  Quebec  Conference  had  there  been  indications  of 
hostility.     Had    Howe  championed    the  cause  there  would 
have  been   httle    active    opposition.     He  was  the  people's 
leader  ,n  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  all  the  other  provinces  he  was 
recognized  as  the  champion  of  popular  rights  and  liberty. 
His  example  stimulated  opinion  everywhere  on  similar  lines 
In  an  introduction  to  a  paper  read  before  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Roya^  Society  of  Canada,  on  "Howe  and  the 
Anti-Confederation  League,"  written  by  J.  Lawrence  Burpee 
a  man  in  np  sense  prejudiced  against  the  great  Nova  Scotian 
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remarks,  and  his  views  correspond  with  those  expressed  in 
a  former  article  before  this  was  brought  to  my  attention : 
.»,    1  T^^.^''^  °:^'"  ^«ty  years  of  age  when  he  accepted 
the   eadership  of  the  party  in  Nova  Scotia  organized  to  fight 
Confederation.     His  motives  in  taking  such  a  step  at  first 
seem  inexplicable.     In  1849.  in  1861  and  even  in  1864  he  had 
supported  with  all  his  fiery  eloquence  the  principle  of  Confed- 
eration     He  was  still  an  advocate  of  Maritime  union  and  of 
Imperial  union-and  yet  in  .-865  we  find  him  waging  a  furious 
battle  against  the  union  of  all  the  British  North  American 
colonies    or  at  any  rate  against    any    such    union  as  was 
proposed  by  the    Quebec    Conference.    The    objections    he 
professed  to  find  on  public  grounds  to  the  terms  of  the  Quebec 
resolutions  are  sufficiently  set  forth  in  these  letters  to  Stairs 
and  in  his  published  speeches.    But  no  careful  student  of  the 
character  of  Joseph  Howe  can  avoid  the  conclusion  that  there 
were  personal  as  well  as  public  reasons  for  his  extraordinary 
change  of  front.     Howe  was  a  man  of  brilliant  parts,  one  of 
the   very   great   speakers   that   British    North   America   has 
produced,  and  a  born  leader  of  men.  He  was  a  man  of  generous 
sympathies,  a  delightful  companion,  and  a  warm  friend-as 
long  as  he  was  allowed  to  have  his  own  way.    There  lies  the 
key  to  the  puzzle.     Howe  was  a  supreme  egoist.    He  had 
unlimited  faith  in  his  own  judgment,  and  would  brook  no 
opposition.     He  would  put  every  ounce  of  strength  into  a 
fight  If  his  place  was  at  the  front.     He  was  content  that 
everyone  else  should  have  the  tangible  rewards,  but  his  must 
be  the  glory. 

"Unfortunately,  circumstances  made  it  difficult  if  not 
impossible  for  him  to  attend  the  Charlottetown  Conference 
or  the  Quebec  Conference.  Had  he  been  there  he  would 
probably  have  thrown  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  Confed- 
eration project.  But  he  was  not  there,  and  there  sat  his  one 
great  rival  in  Nova  Scotian  politics,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  The 
scheme  of  Confederation  probably  owed  more  to  the  shrewd 
common  sense,  political  sagacity  and  indomitable  courage  of 
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Sir  Charles  Tupper  than  to  the  qualities  of  any  of  its  fathers 
So  far  as  Nova  Scotia  was  concerned,  Tupper  was  the  very 
embodiment  of  the  movement.    There  remained  in  1865  only 
one  place  in  that  movement  for  Howe,  and  that  place  he 
would  rather  perish  than  accept.    In  his  own  forcible  language 
he  would  'not  play  second  fiddle  to  that  damned  Tupper.' " 
In  fairness  to  Howe,  it  may  be  said  that  the  tendency 
of  every  great   leader   with   advancing  age   is  to   take   the 
attitude   he    did.       Sir    Charles    Tupper,    as    he    grew    old 
was    probably    as    great    an    egoist    as    Howe,    and    would 
not    brook    opposition    even    in    the    most    trivial    aflFairs 
Once  trained  and  used  to  lead  and  you  cannot  follow,  and 
if  you  do  it  is  to  fret  and  fume  like  a  horse  used  to  go 
single    to  be     made    to    drive    double.      Howe    had    fought 
his  great  fight  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  it  is  for    that    and  his 
brilliant  career  as  an  orator,  an  editor,  poet,  and  as  a  public 
man  of  sturdy  virtue  that  have  fixed  his  place  in  historical 
esteem.     The  egoism  in  any  man  is    the    stimulant  to  the 
greatest  and  highest  efforts  of  life. 

Joseph  Howe  was  not  the  only  opponent  of  Confeder- 
ation.   Sir  Charles  Tupper  tells  us  in  his  reminiscences  that 
prominent  business  men,  bankers  of  Halifax,  were  afraid  of 
the  business  results,  just  as  the  business  men  of  St.  John's 
Newfoundland,  were,  and  Joseph  Howe  was  "tempted"  to 
accept  the  leadership.      I  am  now  quoting  almost  literally 
from  the  paper  to  which  I  have  referred,  because  I  could  not 
give  a  better  statement  of  the  case  than  has  Mr.  Burpee. 
The   League  of  the   Maritime   Provinces   was  organized   at 
Halifax  in  the  summer  of  1866.    The  name,  Mr.  Burpee  says, 
was  something  of  a  misnomer,  because  its  membership  was 
confined  almost  exclusively  to   Nova  Scotia  and  largely  to 
Halifax.      Joseph     Howe,    ilugh    McDonald    and    William 
Annand  were  appointed  delegates  of  the  league  to  oppose  in 
England   the   passage  of  the   Imperial   Act    sanctioning   the 
proposed  union  of  the  colonies.      Howe  and  Annand  sailed 
early,  and  were  followed  by  others  from   Nova  Scotia  and 
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New  Brunswick.  Howe  used  his  great  energy  to  work  up 
m  the  English  newspapers  a  sentiment  against  union,  and 
as  a  result  most  of  the  leading  newspapers  were  involved  in 
the  discussion  S.r  Charles  and  Jonathan  McCully  followed 
Howe  to  England  and  the  controversy  became  general,  but 
for  the  details  reference  must  be  made  to  the  correspondence 
and  papers  in  the  Dominion  archives.  "The  delegates  of  the 
r««T''u  ^T  .^"'■P"'  "'■«^'"ained  in  England  until  April. 
of/;r  k":.?'''T^  ^°"^^'  Confederation  to  the  last  ditch  and 
lost  the  battle  they  returned  to  Halifax.  The  British  North 
America  Act  had  been  finally  passed  on  the  29th  March." 

bir  Charles  Tupper,  in  Nova  Scotia,  alarmed  by  the 
unexpected  opposition,  had  to  adopt,  as  he  says,  a  waiting 
policy.  Premier  Tilley.  in  New  Brunswick,  was  defeated  by 
the  Anti-Confederates,  and  in  Prince  Edward  Island  the  same 

1873.  and  Newfoundland  rejected  the  principle  entirely,  and 
Tupper  had  to  depend  upon  *  3  resourcefulness  to  carry  the 
day.     It  was  not  done  by  popular  vote,  but  by  legislation. 
Opinion  in  New  Brunswick  switched  a,x>und.  and.  says  Sir 
Charles  Tupper.  "seeing  New  Brunswick  coming  into  line   I 
introduced  a  resolution  in  April.  1866.  in  favor  of  sending 
delegates  to  a  conference  in  London  to  finally  negotiate  the 
terms  of  union.     The  resolution  passed  both  Houses  by  a 
large  '"ajority      Subsequently  the  Confederation  party,  led 
by  Hon  Mr.  Tilley.  swept  New  Brunswick,  whose  Legislature 
met  and  adopted  a  similar  resolution.    The  urited   Parlia- 
ment of  Upper    and    Lower    Canada    had    made  a  similar 
pronouncement  in  the  previous  year.     All  this  cleared  the 
way  for  the  London  Conference.  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Newfoundland  abstaining." 

The  Rouge  party  in  Quebec,  led  by  the  Hon.  Mr.Dorion 
was  hostile  to  the  project,  as  were  Sandfield  Macdonald  and 
a  few  Upper  Canadian  Reformers.  The  London  Conference 
met  m  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  in  London  on  December 
4.  i«66.     The  representatives  were  for  Canada:    Sir  John  A 
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Macdonald,  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Carter,  Hon.  A.  T.  Gait,  Hon.  Wm. 
Macdougall  and  Hon.  H.  L.  Langevin;  Nova  Scotia,  Hon. 
Charles  Tupper,  Hon.  W.  A.  Henry,  Hon.  J.  W.  Ritchie,  Hon. 
J.  McCully,  and  Hon.  A.  G.  Archibald;  New  Brunswick, 
Hon.  S.  L.  Tilley,  Hon.  Peter  Mitchell,  Hon.  D.  R.  Wilmot, 
Hon.  J.  M.  Johnson  and  Hon.  Charles  Fisher.  Sir  John 
Macdonald  presided. 

Here  the  resolutions  of  the  Quebec  Conference  were 
debated,  and  after,  I  think,  four  drafts  had  been  prepared, 
the  British  North  America  Act  was  finally  adopted.  It  was 
decided  that  the  final  draft  should  be  passed  as  made  without 
variation,  a  wise  provision,  and  so  it  went. 

Perhaps  the  opposition  of  Joseph  Howe  and  others  was 
not  an  unmixed  blessing,  because  no  great  measure  has  been 
passed  which  did  not  go  through  the  crucible  of  fire,  and 
while  the  British  North  America  Act  may  not  be  perfect,  as 
nothing  human  is,  it  is  possibly  one  of  the  best  political  codes 
ever  framed.  At  all  events  it  has,  though  perhaps  providing 
for  too  much  government  for  the  population  of  Canada  as 
it  has  been,  suited  the  conditions  of  this  country  with  its 
British  ideals,  and  enabled  Canada  to  expand  under  a  free 
and  elastic  system  of  political  and  other  development. 

Outside  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper  there  were  two  outstand- 
ing figures.  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  Sir  Oliver  Mowat. 
Perhaps  more  than  any  other  person  Sir  John  was  responsible 
for  the  details.  He  had  a  very  practical  mind,  influenced  by 
ideals  which  were  not  shared  then  or  since  by  the  majority 
of  Canadians,  but  which  were  essentially  Imperial  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  understand  the  word  today.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  did  not  have  the  constructive  ability 
of  Sir  John,  he  had  the  clearest  ideas  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Confederation,  and  Sir  John  Macdonald  was 
no  mean  constitutional  lawyer.  In  a  series  of  cases  referred 
to  the  Privy  Council  at  Mowat's  instigation  he  succeeded  in 
clarifying  a  number  of  our  constitutional  problems  favorably 
to  his  views. 
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A!I  the  delicate  complications  arising  out  of  the  overlao 

bTen  se7r;  k'  ^'^  T^'""^  ^"^  '""^  Dominion  have  not  yet' 
InZTl     '    "*  '"  '^'  '"^'"  '^'  atmosphere  has  been  ckared 

Dolitlri  '°^'"""-'°''  ^""^^  y*^"^  "^^^  '^««"  to  steer  ca/o' 
polical  considerations  involved  in  Provincial  rights  and  to 
settle^^them    m   accordance   with   the   principles'of   friel" 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

In  my  last  article  I  referred  to  the  fieht  made  hv  H 

give  eltect  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Quebec  Conference  Th. 
correspondence  that  was  carried  on  by  the  members  „fTL 
two  delegations,  tor  and  against,  with^heir  a"  eT  in  Calada 

:^Z  rpro— Led  v-Tr::  z  tr"'- 
^^rioTrnT^f  '"'""*^ '°  -"- "'  'net  :rroTt'h:s 

as?  \  ,  '"'  r"'"'  -'-"PP-S  the  mark.     The  plple 
as  a  whole  took  no  interest  whatsoever     Th.       '.V.     , 

nor  cared  for  what  it  was  all  a  „«       a  JewVtheT    h"'" 

newsapers  and  a  few  of  th.  lead  ng  Itin  polhi  I?  tf! 

expressed  opinions,  but  with  few  exceotionr.r 

>ng  a  great  deal  of  public  interest  and  influencing  n,,hl,V 
opmion.  and  if  vigorous  discussion  could  have  accomnli  h  ^ 
the.  obj-ects  they  certainly  succeeded,  but  the  s  brecl  ts 
out  of  the  perspective  of  British  politics.  The  work  was 
accomp  .shed  behind  the  official  doors  in  Downing  S^^'et 
fed3  ^"^'«\Government,  of  course,  desired  to  see  Con 
federation  brought  about,  but  the  official  attitude  was  that  i 
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was  a  Canadian  affair,  and  it  was  simply  the  duty  of  the 

whL*h"r"''" '/  '^"'"'"*"^  *"  ^'^^  ''''''  *°  ^"  arrangement 
which  Canadian  representatives  themselves  had  agreed  upon 

Needless  to  say.  the  office  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  whose 
officials  were  men  of  keen  appreciation  of  the  situation  and 
well  versed  ,n  colonial  affairs,  assisted  materially.  Lord 
CrmbT"'  F^f"'^'  Secretary,  the  man  who  gave  to  British 
Columbia  what  are  known  as  the  Carnarvon  Terms,  was  very 
aWe  and  far-seeing,  and  his  policy  throughout  his  term  of 
office  met  with  the  warmest  approval,  both  at  home  and  in 

oh!r  m"  I  "''  '^'  '"•"  "colonies."  now  apparently  so 
objectionable  because  at  that  time  they  .vere  colonies  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  were  known  by  no  other  name 
Lord  Carnarvon  has  been  credited  with  framing  the  B  N  a" 
Act.  That,  of  course,  is  not  true,  but  he  rendered  great 
assistance,  and  had  moved  the  second  reading  when  he 
resigned  office  upon  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867.  It  was  during 
his  second  term  as  Colonial  Secretary,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  in  1874.  that  he  was  appealed  to  by  Premier 
Walkem  after  the  famous  Edgar  incident,  against  the  action 
ot  the  Dommion  Government  in  respect  of  our  terms  of 
union. 

"William  Garvie,  a  journalistic  associate  of  Joseph  Howe 
during  his  stay  in  England  and  a  very  clever  writer,  wrote  a 
letter  from  London,  dated  March,  1867,  which  is  very  illumin- 
ating in  regard  to  the  interest  taken  in  the  Confederation  Bill 
while  wending  its  way  through  the  various  stages  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons.     He  begins  by  remarking : 

I  deeply  regret  that  my  news  in  respect  of  Confederation 
should  be  of  the  most  unpleasant  description. 
.  d"^-^  King  Francis  exclaimed  after  his  disastrous  defeat 
at  Pavia,  'All  is  lost  except  honor.' 

"Everything  was  done,  that  was  possible  to  be  done  be 
sure  of  that,  but  if  one  had  come  from  the  dead  he  would  not 
have  got  the  English  Parliament  even  to  look  at  both  sides  of 
the  question. 
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"The  only  people  who  really  cared  anything  about  the 
matter  were  precisely  the  people  whose  interest  it  was  to 
put  it  forward. 

"The  Grand  Trunk  influence  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
Government,  who.  being  weak,  were  glad  enough  to  bargain 
about  votes  for  a  reform  bill  on  conditii)n  of  a  Confederation 
policy. 

"More  than  that,  I  find  among  English  politicians  a  grow- 
ing fear  of  the  United  States  which  is  really  humiliating. 
English  statesmen  have  made  up  their  minds  not  to  fight  a 
land  battle  on  this  continent,  for  they  know  just  as  well  as 
we  do  that  they  could  never  keep  the  Yankee  troops  on  their 
side  of  the  frontier,  and  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  costliest 
campaigns  into  which  Britain  could  drift. 

"They  are  under  the  impression  that  if  they  do  not  own 
a  foot  of  soil  in  America  the  Yankees  cannot  come  over  to 
attack  them  without  positive  peril— and  they  are,  therefore, 
willing  upon  any  pretext  to  turn  us  adrift.  'I  would  not  care.' 
said  a  member  of  .Parliament  to  me.  'if  Grant  were  in  Montreal 
tomorrow,  so  long  as  we  were  not  bound  to  find  soldiers  to 
drive  him  out.  He  would  not  hurt  you  if  you  were  not  bound 
to  us;  and  he  could  never  hurt  us  there;  while  he  would  ruin 
himself  by  coming  to  us  on  board  ship.' " 

I  am  very  much  under  the  impression  that  Garvie  had 
been  mixing  a  good  deal  with  the  wrong  kind  of  people,  con- 
sorting with  politicians  "agin  the  government."  In  addition 
to  that,  he  was  feeling  sorely  the  disappointment  of  defeat, 
and  was  looking  for  good  excuses.  The  Little  Englander 
talked  a  good  deal  about  that  time,  and  without  doubt  interest 
in  the  colonies  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  but  the  great  mass  of 
the  English  and  the  real  statesmen  of  Great  Britain  would 
not  have  deserted  Canada  in  the  time  of  grave  peril.  There 
is  a  good  deal  more  in  the  letter  of  similar  nature,  but  the 
really  interesting  part  of  it  is  the  description  of  the  way  the 
Bill  passed  the  House.     He  goes  on : 

"None  of  them  ventured  to  deny  the  justice  of  our  case, 
but  then  nobody  could  spare  i  thought  from  the  questions  at 
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home  to  waste  time  on  us.     (This  refers  to  English  editors 
andpoht.c.ansgenerally.-R.E.G.)  ....  The  gfeat  body  o 
ha.nn"ed\T:H""r^"  '"'''^"^"^'  ^^^"  '""^  ^^'<^'«^"  seemed 

IniZier  hil.  l"'  '"''"P*  "'*'  "'^'^^  *  ^^in   House 
suffered    he.r  bill  to  pass  unnoticed  through  committee. 

but  tt  K      '  !  'f ''  ^'^^^'^  °"'  "°t  ^he  clauses  even, 

but  the  numbers  of  the  clauses  and,  as  if  that  were  not  a 
qu.ck  enough  mode  of  rushing  through  a  disagreeably  duH 
measure  which   did   not   affect  anybody's   seat    and   whth 
therefore,  could  not  be  listened  to.'he  used  to 'ead  a  wh  1' 

clautes  y^r  .T  "'  °"":, 'f  ^^^'"'''^'  ^^^'"^'  '^^-^^  ^h 
«nvh  H    ^'  ^^'  ^^  ^J''  ^'''^  *^"y  P^'^^d  «"'•«  enough,  without 
anybody  worrymg  himself  about  their  contents.     (R^pectine 

V  uT"'T'  '''  '^'*°'-  °^  ^'^^  Confederation  1  tters  f  om 
which  the  above  are  extracts,  makes  this  footnote:  *A  graZ 
r.nd  sufficiently  mortifying  picture  of  the  birth  of  the  Cana- 
dian Const,tut.on.'-R.E.G.)     One  member  who  had  been.n 

as  a  ereat'c  .     "r'"\"""*^'  ^°  ''^^  '^'"-'^  '"to  noti« 
as  a  great  colonial  authority,  asked  some  solemnly  absurd 

questions  about  the  Governor-General's  duties   and  so  forth 
wtflH^'ll^"'?"  ^"^  ^'^-^^  replies1;om  AddX 

"The  House  got  livelier  and  better  filled  when  a  dog  tax 

no    r^b^      ";  '°"  T  *'*^  ^°""*^^  ^^"^'^-^  who  fou  d 
not  maybe    point  out   Nova  Scotia  on   the  map.  keep  fox 

ttnt  crr^^^ir'  ^^^" '"'-''  ''^-  -  ^--y 

"I  confess  this  utter  indifference  was  more  mortifying  to 
me  than  positive  opposition.  I  would  allow  for  the  acfion 
of  Watkm.  Kinnaird  and  other  Grand  Trunk  member^  but 
when  I  saw  English  gentlemen  sitting  where  Burke  sat  fram- 
ing his  mdignant  sentences  against  the  Government's  d" 

'Zt     "■  u'  'T'"  "•^''  °^  *^«  ^•"-""  -'on."    I  ft 
that  their  changed  policy,  contrasting  so  remarkably  w  th  h! 
was  one  of  the  worst  signs  of  the  times.     It  showed  thlt  they 
considered  colonists  being  as  little  related  to  them  as  the 
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inhabitants  of  some  nameless  Chinese  mud  village,  and  it 
showed  that  the  complaint  so  general  now  in  England  that 
this  Parliament  is  utterly  indifferent  to  a  proper  sense  or 
share  of  responsibility,  and  utterly  devoid  of  the  quick  sym- 
pathies with  popular  rights  which  used  to  ennoble  the  name 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  correct." 

The  explanation  of  this  regrettable  indifference  is  not 
really  a  reflection  on  the  English  House  of  Commons  at  that 
time.     The  members  were  not  interested  in  the  subject  of  the 
bill,  and  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  merits  of  the  issues 
involved.      If  you  know  English  character  you  knov    when 
an  Englishman  has  no  interest  and  does  not  know,  he  does 
not  pretend  to  have  interest  or  to  kr.      .     The  members  as  a 
whole  were  much  more  honest  than  the  man  from  Australia 
In  my  humble  opinion  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Britis.h 
House  is  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  has  jurisdiction  over 
parish  matters  as  well  as  over  Empire  and  international  affairs 
and  the  little  things  which  affect  a  member's  constituency' 
which  should  be  settled  in  a  town  council,  take  up  more  time 
and  get  more  attention  than  the  big  affairs  of  state      It  is 
an  evil  we  avoided  in  Canada  by  adopting  the  federal  system 
of  government. 

Howe,  after  the  passing  of  the  B.  N.  A.  Act  by  the  British 

Parliament,  knew  that  so  far  as  Canada  was  concerned  nothing 

further  could  be  done  to  defeat  Confederation,  but  he  at  once 

set  about  to  have  Nova  Scotia  released  from  the  Union.     In 

1868  he  and  a  number  of  other  delegates  from  Nova  Scotia 

went  to  England  with  monster  petitions.     The  Imperial  Gov- 

ernment  refused  the  appeal,  and  the  House  of  Commons  voted 

down  by  a  large  majority  a  resolution  in  favor  of  a  Royal 

Commission  for  an  investigation  of  Nova  Scotia's  objections 

to  the  scheme.     Tupper,  the  watchdog  of  Confederation,  was 

asked  by  Sir  John  Macdonald  to  go  to  England,  and  was 

soon  on  the  spot.     He  had  made  a  great  speech  in  the  first 

Federal  Parliament  in  1867  in  reply  to  Joseph  Howe,  who 

had  been  stumping  Nova  Scotia,  and  with  whom  he  had  a 

great  debate  at  Truro,  called  the  "battle  of  the  giants."    This 
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speech,  at  the  request  of  a  British  member  of  Parliament,  had 
been  prmted  m  pamphlet  form  and  distributed  among  the 
members  of  the  latter,  and  it  played  an  important  part  in  the 
campaign^     Sir  Charles  Tupper  tells  us  in  his  reminiscences 
that  the  first  man  he  called  upon  after  reaching  London  was 
Joseph  Howe  himself.     Howe's  greeting  was,  "Well.  I  can't 
say  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  but  we  must  make  the  best  of  it " 
Tupper  pointed  out  to  him  the  hopelessness  of  his  mission, 
statmg  that  the  Government  and  the  Imperial   Parliament 
were  overwhelmingly  opposed   to  him.     Then    Howe   said- 
I  have  800  men  in  each  county  in  Nova  Scotia  who  will 
take  an  oath  that  they  will  never  pay  a  cent  of  taxation  to 
the  Dommon,  and  I  defy  the  Government  to  enforce  taxation  ' 
You  have  no  power  of  taxation,  Howe,'  Tupper  replied,  'and 
m  a  few  years  you  will  have  every  sensible  nian  cursing  you, 
as  there  will  be  no  money  for  roads  and  bridges.     I  will  noi 
^u\  /'!u'°''^\^^  ""*  *°  ^°^*  ^*^°*'^'  b"t  I  shall  recommend 

lithheid  •  »*'''^  '^^"'^  *°  °^^^  *^'  ^^'^'  ^^^  *''*"^'  '""^''"^y  ^^ 

The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  Howe  withdrew  his  opposi- 
tion and  within  six  months  entered  the  Cabinet  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  and  in  the  general  elections  of  1870,  Tupper  swept 
Nova  Scotia,  and  he  and  Howe  were  elected  by  acclamation 
-a  curious  but  fortunate  outcome  of  a  great  political  struggle 
in  which  Howe  and  Tupper  were  head  and  shoulders  above  all 
others  in  the  fight  as  opponents. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

In  a  former  article  I  explained  the  circumstances  under 
which  there  was  a  fusion  of  parties  in  order  to  bring  about 
Confederation.  Several  of  the  men  who  joined  forces  with 
Sir  John  Macdonald  were  the  Hon.  George  Brown,  the  Hon 
Oliver  Mowat,  and  the  Hon.  William  Macdougall,  familiarly 
known  a^  "Wandering  Willie."  The  son  of  the  last-named 
started,  if  not  the  first,  one  of  the  first  papers  in  Vancouver 
city. 
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Macdougall  was  a  gifted  man  and  an  able  writer  and 
speaker,  but  he  had  the  misfortune,  in  a  politician,  of  changing 
sides  too  often,  and  while  independence  may  be  a  merit,  in 
our  system  of  party  government  the  inability  to  give  and  take 
greatly  lessens  the  influence  of  a  statesman.     He  must  either 
be  strong  enough  to  carry  all  before  him  or,  like  Sir  John  A 
Macdonald,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  other  great  leaders,  he 
must  accept  as  the  solution  of  a  situation  what  comes  nearest 
to  his  actual  views.     Nearly  all  of  the  Liberals  who  joined 
Sir  John  or  amalgamated  with  his  party,  including  Joseph 
Howe,  became  permanently  part  of  the  Liberal-Conservative 
regime,  but  almost  as  soon  as  Confederation   was  decided 
upon,  the  Hon.  George  Brown  broke  away  and  went  violently 
into  opposition.     Except  Joseph  Howe,  Brown  was  probably 
the  greatest  editor  Canada  ever  produced,  but  was  impossible 
of  restraint  of  any  kind,  and  never  long  retained  alliances 
although  the  Toronto  Globe,  which  he  established,  owned 
and  edited,  always  remained  a  power  in  Ontario  as  long  as 
he  remained  at  the  helm.     Brown  was  a  man  of  extremes,  and 
belabored  his  opponents  without  distinction  of  rank  or  merit 
in  a  way  that  was  always  unmerciful.     Temperamentally,  and 
from  every  angle  of  view,  he  was  opposed  to  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald, whom  he  literally   hated.      His  temporary  alliance 
with  the  latter  to  bring  about  Confederation  was  greatly  to 
his  credit  and  on  account  of  his  tremendous  influence  with 
the    Liberal    element   of    Ontario,    accomplished    something 
which  might  have  been  otherwise  impossible  in  those  strenu- 
ous days  of  political  faction  fights.      Sir  Oliver  Mowat  in 
1864,  after  the  Quebec  Conference,  was  made  a  judge,  and 
when  he  stepped  down  in  1872,  it  was  to  take  the  premiership 
of  Ontario  in  succession  to  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake.  Although 
of  almost  entirely  diflferent  temperament  from  George  Brown, 
he  could  never  affiliate  with  Sir  John  Macdonald,  and  their 
long  fight  in  respect  of  the  rights  of  the  Dominion  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  and,  incidentally,  of  all   provinces,  is 
historic. 
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i.u  ?  1'        I'-  "^^^  "^^  *^^  ^"*  ""'"'ster  of  finance,  also 

ell  away  from  S.r  John  Macdonald.  although  he  always 
remamed  an  .ndependent  Conservative.  Gait  was  a  splendid 
financer  and  h.s  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Confederation  we  e 
notable,  but.  using  Sir  Joseph  Pope's  words,  as  a  polit Can 
he  was  an  impossibility.  There  was  a  feeling,  acute  a  first 
on  account  of  the  honors  bestowed  by  the  Imperial  Govern: 
ment  through  Lord  Monck  on  the  first  DominLn  Day      S^r 

the   Batr       H   r'''  '"."  "''''^  '  ^"'^^*  Commander  o 
the  Bath,  and  Cartier,  Gait,  Tilley.  Tupper,  Howland  and 

Macdouga  1  had  been  made  Companions'of  (he  Lme  order 

Carfer  and  Gait  considered  this  recognition  of  their  services 

madequate  and  declined  to  receive  the  decoration.    "A  good 

the  French  Canadians  at  what  was  looked  upon  as  a  slight  ta 
the  representative  of  their  r.ce.  Cartier  himself  appears  o 
have  taken  the  matter  momentarily  to  heart,  and  is  said  to 

who'  nf°""  '  ^'rf'*'^'!  .*°  ^"-'^h  some  blame  to  Macdonald, 
who,  of  course,  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.     It  was  this  cir 
cumstance  that  gave  rise  to  the  stories,  echoes  of  which  are 
hea  d   even   today    of  dissensions   between   Macdonald   and 
Car  ler.      In   the  first  flush   of  his   natural   disappointmen 
Cartier  may  have  used  some  hasty  expressions,  and  thus'en 
color  to  a  report  which  had  no  serious  foundation.     In  order 
to  allay  the  soreness.  Lord  Monck  obtained  permission  to 

l^r  ?  7  u  ^r"'''^  '^  ^''  J^'^"  Macdonald  were  agree- 
ab  e.  Sir  John  Macdonald  at  once  replied  that  he  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  see  "his  colleague  thus  honored.  Gait  was 
made  a  K.C.M.G.  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  the  affa  was 
7t'  *^  '  ^'f P^  termination."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  CarTie 
and  Macdonald  were  always  the  closest  of  friends  str 
Charles  Tupper  refers  to  Cartier  as  a  man  of  unfailing  indus- 
try and  indomitable  courage,  and  easily  the  most  influential 
man  m  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Sir  John  said  of  him  tha 
he  was  bold  as  a  l.on."  I  shall  have  more  to  say  of  him. 
when  I  come  to  the  chapters  dealing  with  British  Columbia  / 
entrance  into  Confederation,     Another  man  who  left  Sir  John 
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after   Confederation   was   the   late   Sir   Richard   Cartwright. 
Cartwright  was  a  Tory  of  the  Tories,  and  the  real  reason  of 
his  severance  of  relations  has  never  been  known.     After  Sir 
A.  T.  Gait  resigned  his  post  as  minister  of  finance,  Sir  John 
Rose  became  minister   of   finance,    and    two   years  later  he 
resigned  to  take  up  his  residence  in  London  as  member  of  the 
banking  firm  of  Morton,  Rose  &  Company,  a  very  important 
financial  institution.     Then  Sir  John  had  to  look  around  for 
a  new  minister  of  finance,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  chose  Sir 
Francis  Hincks.      Hincks  had  been  away  from  the  country 
for  some  years  as  governor  of  various  of  the  West  India 
Islands,   and   had   made   a   good   record.      Cartwright   took 
umbrage  at  the  appointment.    It  has  been  said  that  he  wanted 
the  portfolio  for  himself,  although  there  is  really  no  evidence 
of  the  fact.    It  is  said  that  Sir  John  referred  to  him  as  "a  round 
peg  trying  to  fill  a  square  hole,"  but  at  all  events  Cartwright 
became  one  of  his  bitterest  opponents.    He  was  a  member  of 
an  old  aristocratic  family,  with  a  liberal  education.    He  had 
a  bitter  tongue,  and  his  command  of  sarcasm  and  satire  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  any  man  who  sat  in  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons.     He  literally  flayed  his  opponents  in 
language  that  was  always  classical  in  its  preciseness.     He 
had  not  the  massive  attack  of  Edward  Blake,  who,  perhaps, 
was  the  best  debater  of  the  Empire  in  his  time,  but  was 
biting,  incisive  and  almost  cruel. 

After  Confederation,  Sir  John  Macdonald  took  to  himself 
two  men  who  may  be  regarded  as  his  right  and  left  bowers. 
Sir  Charles  Tupper  and  Sir  Leonard  Tilley.  Both  were  most 
helpful  to  him  in  his  policies,  which  have  made  him  famous, 
and  both  were  loyal  to  him  to  the  last.  Sir  Charles  did  not 
at  first  accept  a  place  in  the  Government,  because,  as  he  tells 
us  himself,  he  made  a  vow  that  he  would  not  accept  office  in 
the  Canadian  Government  until  his  course  had  been  vindi- 
cated by  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  whose  entrance  into 
Confederation  he  was  almost  wholly  responsible.  In  the 
elections  of  1870  that  vindication  came  in  the  most  emphatic 
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form.     Sir  Charles    Tupper  was    essentially  a  constructive 
statesman,  but  lacking  that  charming  personality  and  magne- 
tism  that  characterized   Sir  John   Macdonald.  and   without 
which  no  leader  can  succeed  in  captivating  the  affections  of 
the  people.     J^ot  that  he  was  lacking  in  many  of  the  graces 
of  a  politician,  but  his  sheer  force  of  character  gave  him  a 
ruggedness  that  passed  too  often  for  what  is  referred  to  as 
brute  force       He  was  too  direct  and  too  aggressive  in  his 
methods  to  be  l.ked  by  those  who  prefer  the  lines  of  least 
resistance.     Of  his  colleague  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  he 
says:     'Sir  Leonard  Tilley  was  a  man  of  high  personal  char- 
acter and  a  very  effective  speaker."  I  have  the  very  kindest 
of  recollections  of  Sir  Leonard  in  St.  John  in  1890.  He  carried 
into  the  smallest  details  of  life  those  graces  which  endeared 
him  to  all  his  friends.    His  personal  influence  as  a  man  had 
largely  to  do  with  bringing  New  Brunswick  into  the  Union 
and  ,n  addition  to  his  personal  qualities  he  was  a  man  of 
meticulous  scrupulousness  in  financial  affairs  and  of  construc- 
tive ability. 

A  man  who  was  a  real  factor  in  the  Confederation  move- 
ment was  Lord  Monck.  He  was  appointed  Governor-General 
of  Canada  in  1861.  He  came  to  the  country  just  at  a  time 
when  the  legislative  union  of  1841  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking  down,  and  it  was  largely  through  his  influence  that 
George  Brown  was  induced  to  join  hands  with  Sir  John 
Macdonald  in  reaching  a  solution  of  a  very  difficult  situation. 
He  was  very  tactful  and  of  a  conciliatory  temper,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  bring  about  agreement  where  agreement 
seemed  to  be  most  hopeless.  He  was  reappointed  Governor- 
General  after  1867,  but  resigned  after  a  further  year  of  office. 
The  dual  authority  which  characterized  the  legislative  union 

r'V'/f^'^  *°  "^^^  ^^^  '°°*  °^  ^^^  *^°"bles  of  his  time,  and 
Lord  Monck  when  confiding  the  duty  of  forming  the  first 
Cabinet  to  Sir  John  Macdonald,  addressed  him  in  these 
terms : 
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"In  authorizing  you  to  undertake  the  duty  of  forming 
an  administration  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  I  desire  to 
express  my  strong  opinion  that,  in  future,  it  shall  be  distinctly 
understood  that  the  position  of  First  Minister  shall  be  held 
by  one  person,  who  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Governor- 
General  for  the  appointment  of  the  other  ministers,  and 
that  the  system  of  dual  ministers,  which  has  heretofore 
prevailed,  shall  be  put  an  end  to.  I  think  this  is  of  importance 
not  only  with  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  satisfactory 
relations  between  the  Governor-General  and  his  Cabinet,  but 
also  with  a  view  to  the  complete  consolidation  of  the  union 
which  we  have  brought  about." 

The  murder  of  D'Arcy  McGee  was  a  great  loss  to  Canada. 
Not  as  previously  stated,  he  was  shot  while  entering  his 
house  after  a  session  of  Parliament.    D'Arcy  McGee  was  a 
Reformer  who  came  in  with  the  coalition.    Moreover,  he  was 
possibly  the  most  eloquent  man  we  have  ever  had  in  Canada 
I  except  Joseph  Howe,  but  his  eloquence  was  of  a  different 
character.     He  was  an  Irishman,   with  all   the  warmth  of 
imagination  that  adorns  Irish  eloquence.    He  was  also  a  poet 
and  in  the  debates  of  1865  in  the  old  Canadian  Parliament 
his  was  the  most  literary  effort  of  the  lot.     The  speech  of 
George  Brown  was  perhaps  the  fullest  of  meat  and  that  of 
Sir  John  Macdonald  the  most  practical,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  equal  that  of  D'Arcy  McGee,  according  to  the  standards 
of  great  parliamentary  speeches  as  they  are  adjudged. 

There  has  just  come  to  hand  a  book  entitled  the  "Federa- 
tion of  Canada,"  which  is  a  symposium  by  Prof.  George  M 
Wrong.  Sir  John  Willison,  Z.  A.  Lash  and  R.  A.  Falconer, 
president  of  the  Toronto  University. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  Debates  on  Confederation, 
which  took  place  in  the  Parliament  of  old  Canada  in  the  year 
i86s,  following  the  Conference  at  Quebec.    It  contains  over 
1,030  large,  closely-printed  pages,  which  some  years  ago  I 
read  carefully  through,  more  as  a  matter  of  necessity  than  of 
mchnat.on,   I   have   here   and   there,   incidentally,   in   previ- 
ous articles  referred  to  the  attitude  of  the  leading  federation- 
ists  as  well  as  to  that  of  some  who  were  opposed  to  them,  and 
to  some  of  the  arguments  used  for  and  against,  and  I  do  not 
propose  here  to  attempt  even  a  summary  of  the  debates.    Par- 
liament was  then  as  at  present  divided  into  two  branches  the 
Legislative  Council,  or  Upper  House,  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  called  also  the  House  of  Commons.     The  seventy- 
two  resolutions  passed    by    the    Quebec    Conference  were 
presented  to  the  Legislative  Council  by  Hon.  Sir  E   P  Tache 
who  had  presided  at  the  Quebec  Conference,  on  February' 
3rd,  and  he  formally  moved  that  an  address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty  praying  that  a  measure  should  be  submitted  to 
Imperial  Parliament  based  on  these  resolutions.     He  opened 
the  debate,  and  as  a  great  many  English  members  could  not 
understand  French,  and  all  the  French  members  understood 
English  he  spoke  in  English.    Thirty  members  took  part  at 
greater  or  less  length,  the  most  and  the    best    known  to 
present-day  readers  being  Hon.  James  Aikens,  Hon.  George 
Allen,  Hon.  Narcisse  Belleau.  Hon.  Geo.  S.  Boulton,  Hon.  A. 
Campbell,  Hon.  David  Christie,  Hon.  Billa  Flint,  Hon    L 
Letellier  de  St.  Just,  Hon.  David  Macpherson,  Hon.  Wm 
McMaster.  Hon.  A.  Vidal  and  Hon.  S.  Sanbora.     Several 
amendments  were  moved,  the  principal  being  that  the  trans- 
mission  of  the  address  should  be  delayed  until  the  resolutions 
were  approved  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  provinces.    This  and 
all   other   amendments   were   voted   down    by   considerable 
majorities. 

A  similar  procedure  was  followed  in  the  popular  Assem- 
bly,  m   which   Hon.   Attorney-General   Macdonald   was   the 
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introducer  of  the  resolution  and  mover  of  the  address.     The 
greatest   interest   centred   in   the  debate   in   the   Legislative 
Assembly,   in   which   70  out  of   130  members   spoke.     The 
principal  of  these  included  the  mover,  John  A.  Macdonald, 
Hon.   George   Brown.   Hon.   John    Hilliard   Cameron.   M.   C. 
Cameron,   Hon.   G.   E.   Cartier.    Richard    Cartwright,    Hon. 
James  Cockburn,   Hon.   A.  A.   Dorion.  Christopher  Dunkin 
(author  of  the  Dunkin  Act).  Hon.  A.  T.  Gait.  Thomas  N. 
Gibbs,  Hon.  L.  H.  Holton.  Hon.  W.  P.  Howland.  Hon.  Lucius 
r.  Huntmgdon  (largely  responsible  for  the  celebrated  Pacific 
scandal).  H.  G.  Joly  de  Lotbiniere  (against  the  resolutions), 
Hon.   John    Sandfield     Macdonald     (afterwards     Premier   of 
Ontario).  Alexander  Mackenzie  (second  Premier  of  United 
Canada).  Hon.  Wm.  Macdougall.  Archibald  McKellar,  Alex- 
ander  Morris.   Hon.  John    Rose.  Joseph    Rymal    (known   as 
the  wag  of  the  House).  Hon.  T.  D'Arcy  McGee.  Walter  Shan- 
ley,  Henri  Taschereau  and  Hector  Langevin.     Each  name  in 
that  list  is  familiar  to  every  person  who  has  read  Canadian 
history  or  studied  Canadian  politics.    I  have  stated  previously 
that  John  A.  Macdonald,  whom  Sir  John  Willison  describes 
as.  if  not  peculiarly  the  Father  of  Confederation,  its  chief 
architect,  the  master  craftsman  of  the  Quebec  Conference, 
made  the  most  practical  speech  from  a  constitutional  point 
of  view,  D'Arcy  McGee  made  the  most  eloquent,  and  George 
Brown  the  most  informative  and  inspirational.      In  Sir  John 
Willison's   lecture   delivered    in   the   Toronto   University    in 
March  last  he  says  that  of  all  the  debates  on  Confederation 
there  is  no  more  remarkable  address  than  that  of  Christopher 
Dunkin,  of  Brome.  and  he  relates  this  story:    "He  said  that 
the  attempt  to  overcome  deadlock  in  United  Canada  by  the 
scheme  of  Confederation  reminded  him  of  the  two  boys  who 
upset  the  canoe.    Tom  said. 'Bill  can  you  pray?'  Bill  admitted 
that   he   could    not    think   of   any   prayer   suitable    for   the 
occasion.    Tom's  rejoinder,  according  to  Dunkin,  was  earnest 
but  not  parliamentary.    He  said:  'Well,  something  has  to  be 
done  and  that-soon.' "     Dunkin,  Willison  tells  us,  spoke  for 
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\7hJT  ""u'^  ""^"'''"«^  '^""^^"y  «"J  ^""ve.  the  Ianeu.ee 

^.estructivc  co.d  and  unin^:::^-.,^,^^ ^^  r^'f 
bution  to  the  pol  tical  literntnr-  r.t  n       j        r  co"tri- 

l^orion,  Willison  says      "The'-  "'"'^'"^  °^ 

;„  r-     J-    "V^"  ^^ys.       i  here  IS  no  more  chvalrous  figure 
«n  Canadian  history  than  Antoine  Dorion     H.  h.T      ^ 

pr««,s,on,  h.  »a.  graciou.  »i,hout  cond«„nsio„  !! 

ana   elevated.       He   was   greatly    handicapped    in   Oueber 
his  anti-Catholic  crusade     TiV  F'-e"ch-Canadians  and 

inclusive.  There  was  a  large  number  of  amendments  moved 
having  various  objects  in  view,  the  principal  beTng  for Tefa 
ence  to  the  peopi,  before  the  measure  should T.  ^.  into 
operation    an  of  which  were  defeated.    On  March  H^Z 

offidal  ackJ.    1  ^""""-Of'^al  made  a  brief  and  formal 
official  acknowledgment.     The  subsequent  proceeding,  until 
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the  Union  was  accomplished  and  brought  into  effect  on  July 
ist,  1867,  have  all  heretofore  been  described. 

I  referred  in  my  last  article  to  a  very  attractive  V\h- 
volume   entitle.!    "The    Federation    of   Canada,"    whicV,    „a  ' 
just  come  to  hand.      The  contents  consist  of  four  Kv  .,re 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Toronto  in   March    I:,  t     *  y 
George  M.  Wrong,  Professor  of  History  in  the  I'xv    r.^^v 
whose  subject  was  "The  Creation  of  the  Federal  .^vst..,    -V 
Canada";  Sir  John  VVillison,  editor  of  the  Toront  .  X.-v«   o  - 
"Some  Political  Leaders  in  the  Canadian  Federatiui.      bv  Z 
A.  Lash.  K.C..  on  "The  Working  of  Federal  Instuuuons  ... 
Canada  ;  by  R.  A.  Falconer,  C.M.G.,  President  of  the  Jm 
vers.ty,  on  "The  Quality  of  Canadian  Life  in  Canada."  The^. 
four  men,  each  in  his  own  way.  are  eminently  qualified  to 
deal  with  the  subject  allotted  to  them,  and,  although  there 
IS  necessarily  a  good  deal  of  duplication  of  statements,  their 
treatment  of  these  subjects  amply  sustains  their  reputation 
for   literary  and  histqrical   acquirements.     After   perusal   of 
this  book  I  was  very  pleased  to  ascertain  that  practically 
every  statement  made  in  the  succession  of  articles  in  The 
Colonist  as  to  facts  and  conditions  and  as  to  estimates  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  Confederation  movement  have  been  amply 
confirmed.     There  is,  however,  an  advantage  in  a  continued 
and  concise  narrative  over  a  symposium   even  of  brilliant 
writers.     There  is  in  the  latter  a  good  deal    of    repetition. 
Histories  of  Canada  which  have  been  written  topically  by  a 
number  of  different  authors  have  not  been  a  success    and 
could  not  possibly  be  such  a  success  as  that  achieved  by 
Parkman,    for    instance,    whose    style    and    treatment    are 
harmonious  throughout.     Nevertheless,  for  the  purpose  for 
which  these  four  lectures  have  been  published  the  symposium 
IS  highly  successful.     Prof.  Wrong,  who  is  an  industrious 
student  and  a  digger,  gives  us  the  historical  aspect,  although 
he  overlaps  to  some  extent  President  Falconer's  treatment 
of  his  subject. 
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Wroi^7e':!rk?"'thr""  "  '"  accomplished  fact.  Prof. 
cVeatcd  oTof  i/  J?*  r"y  ^»«t"e«  of  the  Canadian  union 
created  one  of  its  chief  difficulties.    In  Victoria  one  can  rarely 

od^nLr''^'"  ''"'"^'^^  '"  ^°^°"^°  '"«  than  a  wet 
nit;     ^;    r'x"  '  ^''^'  ''""^•«=«P  •■"  the  building  up  of  a 

caoitll  n?  S  °  England  in  the  morning  and  repeat  it  in  the 
capital  of  Scotland  on  the  same  day.     In  Canada  it  take! 

to  Jhe"  ott'^  '  wu"'^''^  ^°  P^^«  ''^"^  -«  -^^  of  the  ou„tr; 
Manchest  rid  n  ''  ''°"'°"  ^^^"^^  °^  '"  ^^'^^  --"'ng 
o  what  M  .  /''^°-:r  ''•'^  discussing  in  the  afternoon,  bul 
of  what  Montreal  or  Toronto  are  discussing  Victoria  and 
Vancouver  often  hear  nothing.    It  is  the  penalty  of  vastness 

n   cll'td    wh"''  If  *.^^  ^°"""°"  P"^"^  °P^"«on 
cLen^rate  it        *        ",   '^'   °P'"'°"    "'^^s.    difficult   so    to 

,•;«,.       "ot  despair,  but  the  problem  of  adequate  education 
«n  national  affairs  is  real  and  difficult.  eaucation 

Simrn?"fi?r'°"*'°°''°"''^*'''"^*^''«"^«d  since  1867.  .  .  . 
Woe.  first  Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  had  thought  English 
society  so  beautiful  that  he  wished  to  have  Canada  an  exact 
copy.  w.th  hereditary  peers,  a  state  church,  a  powerVnaTde 
gentry.  .  .  Today,  look-ng  back,  we  find- that  only  that 
has  survived  which  was  vital  in  harmony  with  the  spiHt  and 

Who  were  free  to  adjust  themselves  to  what  they  found  in 
the^country  and  to  conquer  conditions  by  learning  to  W 

"Now  we  are  required  to  consider  how  we  may  unite 
with  other  states  of  a  great  Empire  in  order  to  makTiu  po^! 
t.on  secure  and  its  power  effective.  Of  the  solvings  of  tWs 
question  I  can  say  nothing  new.  but  upon  it  we  must'  on  iLu 

t7ib!t     T  7"-    -^"'"'^'"^  '''  °"^'«  '«^t  words  must  be  a 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  builders  of  1867  " 

Sir  John  Willison's  contribution  is  decidedly  the  most 
interesting  from  the  newspaper  man's  point  of  vL.  and  L 
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ably   written.     Respecting   Brown,    Mackenzie   and     Blake, 
while  admitting    their    temperamental    defects    as  political 
leaders,  he  is  eminently  fair  and  appreciative.     Brown  was 
the  great  Protestant  and  radical  force  of  Upper  Canada,  with- 
out which  Confederation  might  not  have  been  accomplished. 
Nature  gave  Blake  much,  yet  withheld  something.    For  sheer 
mtellectnal  power  Mr.  Blake  perhaps  has  had  no  equal  in  the 
public  life  of  Canada.     If  he  had    a  peer  it  was    Sir   John 
Thompson.     He  was  painfully  sensitive  of  criticism,  even  in 
small  thmgs.  He  had  innate  kindness  and  friendliness,  which 
however,  could  not  unfold  themselves  to  others,  except  to 
very  particular  intimates  of  which   he  had   few.     He    was 
undoubtedly  Canada's  greatest  jurist  and  advocate.     Mac- 
kenzie, who  was  too  much  of  a  slave  to  the  details  of  office 
work,  was  one  of  the  greatest  debaters  in  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons,  and  quite  a  match  for  Sir  Charles  Tupper  on 
the  stump.     Sir  John's  analysis  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  and 
Sir  Charles  Tupper  are  too  minute  to  be  described,  but  it  does 
not  differ  materially  in  effect  from  my  own  previously  given. 
They  are  given  the  palm  for  constructive  political  ability. 
Of  Cartier  he  says  that  he  had  not  magnetic  quality,  but  he 
had  optimism,   self-confidence   and    power    in    debate.     He 
inspired  confidence,  and  his  character  gave  authority   to   his 
utterances. 

Z.  A.  Lash,  K.C.,  a  leading  lawyer  of  Canada,  who  has 
been  writing  upon  Imperial  relations  lately,  had  the  advan- 
tage in  dealing  with  the  working  of  federal  institutions  of 
having  been  for  some  years  Deputy  Minister  of  Justice  at 
Ottawa,  and  many  of  the  early  questions  which  arose  at  the 
outset  necessarily  came  before  him.  It  must  be  understood 
that  in  1867,  although  we  got  a  written  constitution  very 
specific  in  its  details,  it  was  at  the  time  elastic  as  to  interpre- 
tation, and  as  the  B.N.A.  Act  stands  today  it  represents  a 
gradual  fixing  of  constitutional  powers  as  determined  by  a 
series  of  judicial  decisions.  Mr.  Lash  very  clearly  and 
concisely  traces  this  evolution  through  its  various  stages,  and 
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so  splendidly  mirrors  the  essential  features  of  the  Canadian 
constitution  that  his  article  might  be  well  accepted  as  a  text- 
book on  the  subject. 

The  quality  of  Canadian  life  is  dealt  with  by  the  able  and 
scholarly  president  of  Toronto  University,  and  his  address 
on  this  subject  necessarily  involves  so  many  lights  and 
shaJes  and  so  many  considerations  and  conditions  that  it 
cannot  i)e  dealt  with  even  in  characteristic  quotations.  He 
says  hovever  ihat  "The  creation  of  W  estern  Canada  is  the 
most  splendid  achievement  of  our  life  since  1867,"  and  that 
will  afford  me  a  valuable  text  for  my  concluding  articles  on 
the  bringing  in  of  the  country  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  which,  of  course,  British  Columbia  will 
receive  special  consideration. 


ARTICLE  XI. 

I  now  come  to  the  West.    When  Confederation,  in  1864, 
was  first  seriously  considered  in  conference  the  West  was 
in    mind,   but,   owing   to    the    great     intervening    territory 
between  Ontario  and  British  Columbia,  practically  unsettled, 
the  latter  was  not  invited  to  participate.    In  fact,  ihere  was 
not  time  after  the  conference  at  Charlottetown.     Nor  were 
there  the  facilities  for  travel.     But  from  the  very  first  talk 
of  Confederation,  and  that  was  quite  far  back,  there  was  a 
lure  about  the  West  that  incited  the  imagination,  and.  almost 
as  soon  as  railways  had  been  shown  to  be  practicable,  the 
vision  of  joining  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  colony  became 
clear.     A   united    British    North   America   was   a  dream    at 
least  150  years  old.     However,  to  make  British  Columbia  a 
possibility  as  a  province  of  the  Union,  the  great  territory 
known  as   Prince   Rupert's    Land,   in   the   possession  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  had  to  be  acquired,  and  the  Company's 
title  extinguished.     It  was  a  delicate  matter.    The  Hudson's 
Bay  Co.  influence  with  the  Imperial  Government  and  in  Par 
liament  was  very  strong.     In  Great  Britain,  much  more  than 
at  the  present  time,  vested  interests  were  regarded  as  sacred. 
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acquired  would  Lv,^';rrc?/T''r  "'"   """ 

o    $  A^l  Company  were  relinquished  for  a  considerat  on   • 
Of  ?i.5oo,ooo  and  certain  allotments  of  land    which  th/lJnH 
department  of  the  Hudson's  Rav  Cr.    w  *^ 

and  thus  the  wholeT"he  M^ld^e' w":''"''^' ''''"' ^^"'"^ 
jurisdiction  and  exclusive  comrooth  n""'  ""''^^  *'^ 
purchase  was  completed  on  Mav'th  .  ^"'"'"'^"-  '^^^ 
fifteenth  of  Tulvnf  thl  ^ay  nth.  of  1870,  and  on  the 

stnrm  r.t  ■  A-  '  °"*^  °^  *»'s  prisoners,  raised  a 
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Others,  but  better  counsels  prevailed.     They  had  to  live  on 
bread  and  water  for  many  days.    The  arrival  of  Col.  U  olseley. 
afterwards  a  F.eld  Marshal  of  the  Empire,  with  his  expedi- 
t.on    which  marched  overland  via  Fort  William,  put  an  end 
to  the  rebellion,  and  should  have  put  an  end  to  Riel  as  well 
but,  on  account  of  the  race  question  involved,  the  maner  had 
to   be  handled    with   great   delicacy.    This   uprising   was   a 
regrettable  incident  of  Confederation,  but  only  an  incident. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  dwell  upon  'he  unfortunate  ending 
of  the  attempt  of  the  Hon.  William     'acdougall  to  take  his 
post  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  pri.     e  visit  of  Sir  Charles 
Tupper.   the   mission   of    Donald     Sm-tn.    afterwards     Lord 
Strathcona,  and  the  efforts  of  the  late  Archbishop  Tache  in 
connection  with  the  affair,  but  these  are  incidents  not  part 
of  the  story. 

The  population  of  Manitoba,  at  the  time  of  its  entrance 
into  Confederation  was  very  limited,  and  consisted   princi- 
pally outside  of  the  Indian  tribes,  of  the  descendants  of  the 
early   Selkirk  colony,  the   Metis   and   other   half-breed*   and 
of  the  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co..  and    lescendants  of 
fur  traders  of  all  time  in  the  West.    We  can  hardly  refer  to 
the  terms  of  the  Union  in  this  case,  because  the  people  were 
not  consulted  in  the  matter.    It  is  only  necessarv  to  say  that 
because  the  Dominion  bougfht  and  paid  for  Rupert's  Land 
Manitoba,  as  was  the  case  with  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
later  on,  did  not  get  control  of  the  natural  resources,  but  was 
given   an  extra  allowance  in  the  way  of  subsidies  in   lieu 
thereof.    The  only  lands  given  were  those  for  school  purposes 
and  these  are  held  in  trust. 

British  Columbia  was  the  next  province  to  join  Confed- 
eration, and  the  circumstances  in  connection  with  its  coming 
in  are  partirularly  interesting,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
initial  steps  but  of  what  followed  after  the  Union  took  place 
After  Sir  James  Douglas  resigned  the  Governorship  he  was 
succeeded  in  British  Columbia  by  Governor  Seymour,  and  in 
Vancouver   Island  by  Governor  Kennedy.     Then   began  the 
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S  of"!"/''  "f"  °'  ^'^  *"°  '=°'°"'"-    "^he  white  popu- 
lation of  the  two  colonies  did  not  equal  loooo  in  all  on!i  w^ 

were  two  very  expensive  administrations  l^al   'nit      "■' 
obviously  absurd  fii,f  »     u  »"""s  lo  carry  on.    It  was 

but.  of  course   th.r  '  '**''  °^  '*'•"«'  ^''^"'d  exist. 

The  New  Westm^n.!  ""T  "'*'°""'  P'^^"^'*^"  ^«  °-«r<=o'"e 

minstea^/^raS,^'^/"^^'  "'h  '"  '"^^'^"'^^  ^'^  ^"^- 
♦h-  T  1     J  •  °'  *"*^  predominance  of  Victoria  and 

the  Island  ,„  wealth,  population  and  influence.    If  the  questi^^ 
of  the  location  of  tlie  caoital  hurt  ««.  k  ■  question 

miffht  have  h^Pn  .  u  ^  ^""  **  '^^"«'  't  perhaps 

union  wa,  accotpl:  at  Tr'ar/'lt'^r*  r'""'^ 
Victoria  «,oc  o„     !  .  '       "   oflicial   influence    n 

lui   leaiea  lo        my  years  afterwards. 

.ha„''.L'^rd"/:„'io"„"" ".H  ^tJad°'\"''  """  "'""■^""•''' 
British  Columbia  "a,  a  w  <       T"  '"  '"  '''^^°»«''' 

imp.rf,c.  ,„:„,;".:«  J    Z^To,:^''  '""  ''"  "'^ 

a'ifratSf ^;  -  ™-  -  Hi:::rdj^- 

nn?.H     V^    Charlottetown-Quebec  Conference  was  carefullv 
noted  and  di.<>cussed     Thito   tu        u  *■  was  tdreiuiiy 

-ne..asfa:^y^::^^f-iirr^--^^^ 

Co  Lb    T.r'  '  ":""''■  "^  P^""'"«"*  Canadians  in  Br   ish 
very  anxious    o"  '''  '^^'"'  ^"'  ^^^  ^-"'-^'  -ho  w 
div/ct  ?orm  of       "■'"°"'-  ""•°"  °'  ^°"^^^  ^°"P'«<^  -'th  some 

prov  nces  and   to'"""*  ^"^'^^  ^°'"'"'^'^  ^'^^  the  eastern 

was   n  end!H  '"^'  '"''"''  *'^  "'^"''^^^d  ^ewdney  Trail 

was  intended  as  a  start  m  that  direction,  and  when  the  dele 

aTn:;7:iiL?r '  ^''  -  ^^^°"  ~^^  ^^^^  ^"^^"  '^^-^ 

^n  hr  K       ^    f^       "^"^'^  ^  '■''''-*y  3^  miles  long  seemed 
to  he  beyond  th.  dreams  of    avarice,    especially    througTa 
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country  which  was  largely  an  undeveloped  waste.    Beyond 
however,    the    desire    of   direct    communication    to    end    the 
isolation  of  British  Columbia  there  was  among  the  Canadian 
element  a  sentimental  desire  to  see  British  Columbia  united 
with  the  home  provinces,    and    to    understand    that    desire 
more  thoroughly,  it  must  be  knm^■n  that  in  those  early  davs 
here  was  a  good  deal  of  feeling  against  Canadians  among 
the  Br.t.sh-born  element,  which  was  a  very  considerable  an.l 
mfluentia  one  socially.    The  official.  Hud.son's  Bav  Company 
and  naval  elements  were  practically  all  British  in  the  natal 
sense   and  there  existed  a  very  foolish  prejudice  against  the 
outsiders,    very    much    as    has   existed    in    Canada    up    until 
recently  against  "Englishmen."       The    anti-Canadian    senti- 
ment  was   largely  confined   to   the   Island   and   the  city  of 
Victoria,  but  it  existed  elsewhere  as  well.     The  Canadians 
whom  I  have  particularly  in  mind  included  such  men  as  Mr 
Amor  de  Cosmos,  Mr.  D.  W.  Higgins.  Mr.  Robert  Beaven,' 

P 'k  ,;  T'''^'  ^"-  ^°^'"'  ^'-  J-  •^-  ^^^'^'  Mr.  John 
Robson.  Dr.  Carrall.  Mr.  John  Grant  and  a  great  many  others 
whom  it  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate. 

At  the  time  the  agitation  was  well  started  annexation  to 
the  United  States  was  more  popular  than  was  Confederation 
m  certain  circles.  One  very  prominent  man  wrote  a  letter 
in  the  newspapers  openly  advocating  it,  and  there  was  a 
newspaper  published  in  Victoria  whose  policy  it  was  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  who  was  thoroughly  posted  on  public  opinion 
in  the  British  Colony,  in  his  reminiscences  discussing  the 
possible  fate  of  British  Columbia  had  not  union  been  brought 
about  at  the  time  it  was,  says: 

"There  is  no  question  that  it  would  have  inevitably 
resulted  in  the  absorption  of  the  Crown  Colony  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  by  the  United  States.  Social  and  economic  force«;  were 
working  in  that  direction  from  the  date  of  the  discover.v  r,f 
gold  in  1856.  Thousands  of  adventurous  American  citizens 
flocked  to  British  Columbia,  and  between  the  two  count.-ies 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  inter-communication  by  land  and 
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sea  S.r  James  Douglas,  an  ex-Governor,  a  prominent  fijjure 
m  the  early  days  of  the  Colony,  was  opposed  to  Confeder. 
ation  (So  was  my  old  friend  Dr.  llelmcken.  Judge  Drake 
and  others  equally  prominent.— R.E.G.) 

"Until  his  eleventh-hour  conversion.  ex-Governor  Sey- 
mour entertamed  similar  views.  The  appointment  of  Anthony 
Musgrave.  a  pro-union  man.  in  .869.  came  at  a  psvchologic.l 
moment,  when  the  Imperial  authorities  were  giving  tl> 
ardent  support  to  the  cause  dearest  to  the  hearts  of  Canadian 
i»tatesmen.  .    . 

"It  would  have  been  impossible  to  retain  British  Colum- 
bia as  a  Crown  Colony  if  overtures  in  favor  of  the  Union 
had  not  been  made  by  the  Dominion.  How  could  it  have 
been  expected  to  remain  British  when  it  had  no  community 
of  mterest  w.th  the  rest  of  Canada,  from  which  the  people 

praine.     Under  the  existing  circumstances  it  had  no  means 
of  advancement  except  by  throwing  i„  its  lot  with  the  great 

tion  h  T    .    T^'  r'^  ^''"'^  ''  ""^^  '^°"«*»"»  commmuca- 
tion  by  land  and  sea.  * 

There  is  no  suggestion  in  the  foregoing  that  there  was 

any  lack  of  loyalty  m  British  Columbia,  but  physical  isoia- 

.on  had  reduced  it  to  almost  a  state  of  desperation,  anrthe 

a>lony  was  .n  a  state  of  business  stagnation.     It  was  the 

feelmg  of  uncertamty  in  British  Columbia  as  to  the  future 

Th  .  A  "T.  c'    T:  *°  ""^''^  ^  ''^^"  ''^"  •"  the  next  article, 
that  deeded  S,r  John  Macdonald  as  leader  of  the  Governmen 
at  Ottawa  to  stake  all  on  bringing  in  British  Columbia. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

Once  the  movement  for  Confederation  was  fairiv  inaug- 
ura  ed  it  qu.ckly  gathered  momentum,  not  so  much'perhans 
sentimentally  as  on  account  of  material  considerations  There 
were  economic  forces  at  work  which  impelled  it.  The  mines 
r^V^tu""'  ^""^  exclusively  placer,  were  being 
exhausted.     What   little   agriculture   there   was   had   a   vert 
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limited  market.  Business  in  all  branches  was  stagnant.  The 
pub  .c  debt  was  intolerable,  and  there  was  neither  develop- 
ment ,n  progress  nor  in  prospect.      .All  this  was  the  result 

outsi^r  uT*^""  '"^  '**='*  °'  communication  with  the 
outside  world  by  means  of  railway.  There  was  only  very 
meagre  communication  by  steamship.    There  were  two  things 

Can  da^Th"'""  "'''  ^''  ^"•^^'^  S**^"  -  --"  w"fh 
form  Ir  "^^^  '  considerable  element  in  favor  of  the 

sa.d  in  Its  avor,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  British-born  popu- 
ation.  while  It  did  not  like  union  with  Canada,  did  not  want 

it!lZ"^fT"u  '°  ^""'  ^"**'"-  Of  the  two  alterna- 
tives they  finally  chose  the  latter.  There  was  a  number  of 
enthusiastic,  able  and  shrewd  Canadians  who  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  decided  the  issue,  although  there 
was  a  long,  hard  fight  for  it.  '  gn  mere 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  Union  was  Governor  Seymour 
who  opposed  It  as  strongly  as  he  had  opposed  the  union  o 
the  colonies.  Sir  John  Macdonald.  who  had  been  informed  of 
hsatt.tude.  planned  for  his  removal  and  for  the  appointment 
of  Anthony  Musgrave.  whose  term  as  Governor  of  Newfound- 
land was  just  expiring.     Musgrave  was  known  as  a  strong 

ZrTotlT''  ^'^T''  ^"'  ''^  J^''"  --^«  ^  -"«dentral 
etter  to  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  at  the  time,  enclos- 
ing a  commun.catK^n  on  the  subject  from  a  newspaper    in 
British  Columbia  to  Sir  Leonard  Tilley.  which  letter  confirmed 
a  letter  received  some  time  previous  from  Dr.  Carrall      Sir 

jTJ/"  T""!  '"  P""'"^  '^'  ^"«-«  °"  Vancouver 

Island,    urging  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  recall 

Governor  Seymour^  He  hinted  that  now  that  the  Hudson's 
Bay   Company   had    succumbed  and    was  anxious   to  make 

th.ngs  pleasant  with  the  Canadian  Government  it  would 
ikely  mstruct  its  officials  to  change  their  anti-Confederate 

tone       d     dded  that  "We  shall  then  have  to  fight  only  the 

Yankee  adventurers  and  the  annexation  party  proper,  which 
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there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  doing."    Musgrave.  as  Governor 
of  Newfoundland,  had  done  his  very  best  to  bring  that  colony 
into  line  and  had  made  himself  personally  very  popular,  and 
Sir  John,  not  without  good  reason,  expected  him  to  succeed 
on  the  Pacific  side  of  Canada.    The  obstacle  of  Seymour  in 
British    Columbia,   however,   was   unexpectedly   removed   hy 
death  on  H.M.S.  Sparrowhawk  at  Bella  Bella,  June  lo.  iST*). 
In  respect  of  Confederation,  British  Columbia  was  fortu- 
nate in  her  newspapers  and  editors,  who  really  directed  public 
opinion  in  the  matter.     The  Colonist,  owned  and  e<lited  by 
Mr.  D.  W.  Higgins,  and  The  Westminster  Columbian,  owned 
and  edited  by  the  late   Hon.  John   Robson.  were  heart  an<l 
soul  in  the  movement.    The  Hon.  Amor  de  Cosmos,  another 
journalist,  though  not  in  the  possession  of  a  newspaper  at 
T    c*'^*'  ""*"  *  ^^""""^  advocate,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 
J.  S.  Thompson,  editor  of  The  Cariboo  Sentinel,  an  able  and 
rather  brilliant   writer  and   speaker,   who  afterwards   repre- 
sented Cariboo  federally  for  three  Parliaments,  was  another. 
Three  men  who  took  a  very  prominent  and  personal  part 
in  the  movement  were  Amor  de  Cosmos,  John  Robson  and 
D.  VV.  Higgins.     Robson  was  a  powerful    and    convincing 
writer.     De  Cosmos  and    Higgins.  also  able  writers,  were 
rivals  in  journalism  and  politics,  although  agreeing  on  this 
one  issue.     De  Cosmos  had  gone  East   in  the   interests    of 
Confederation,  and  at  a  big  Liberal  convention  at  Toronto 
pledged  himself  to  return  a  solid  delegation  of  members  after 
the  union,  if  union  were  effected,  to  support  the  Liberal  party 
from  British  Columbia.     Higgins,  who  had  the  cause  verv 
much  at  heart  and  did  not  want  the  issue  to  be  confu.^ed  with 
i>arty  politics,  at  his  own  expense  went  to  Ottawa  in   1868 
and  had  long  conferences  with  members  of  the  Government 
there,  and  I  have  his  little  diary  of  his  trip,  in  which  lie  put 
various  jottings  and  memoranda  connected  with  his  mission. 
Some  of  these  jottings  are  very  interesting.  For  instance: 
"August  19.  Ottawa— Tilley  says  delegation  will  be  sent 
to  Ottawa  to  Imperial  Government  after  general  election  is 
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naa  an  audience  with  CahinAt     c^      c-     ■  .     '. 
flnnaiH   TJii       t        ^"^  ""'"  «-aDinet.    Saw  Sir  John  A    Mac- 

Last  year  $7oic^  ^       '''^'"'"  ^^^'^.ooo.     No  markets. 

wad.^;^^^°^,4Tor:L'r  "-n  oZ"'''-'-'  '^ 

a  transcontinental  line  of  rai7w ^  by  way  or^entiT  A '"' 
upon  the  preliminary  surveys  of  Ihich  h?  u      .       '"'' 

and  may  thus  be  rLrH J      "'[j^"'^  ^^  ^pent  his  fortune, 

C.P.R.~R  e1)  ''  °"^    '^  P'"°'"°'''"  °^  *^« 

Polic;tafno"   fotrjitttilH^B^?   T"'  -'°"^'  ''- 
because  if  did  then  H    B    cl  ?.  ^^rntory  was  had  too. 

Pen.e„..  M„s.  Ha"    •„.e^,.^°„net.o;™'^  ''"  ""  ^"■"■ 

Government  as  arbitrator      Tnhn   a      t,        "i  "'^ 

Scotrh  fo.„      All  ,     •     J°'^"  A.  shrewd  and  intellieent 

TiHev  n  H      .         '"""^"'^  ^^'^  °"^  hope  of  speedy  rel  ef 
Tilley  ordered  nineteen  weeklies  (Colonist)  ^ 

l,t.   AT  '"'^^  "^"'"^  °"  '^'"^'^  ^t  his  home  with  Mary  fthe 

ioiz\7rirf  '^'■'''''  '''''■  ^^--  ^^^^  - 

tooK  tea.    ihink  Confederation  sure  in  1869" 

"Saw  thTH   °^'" '^^^,«^;"^-«t  -  this  connection  is  this: 

will  be  accepted     N  TI     I  °"'  '°'"  ^^'5°°'°°°  ^^  ^^at  offer 
wiii  be  accepted.    Notable  that  opposition  is  urging  purchase 

by  Government  of  territory  and  blaming  them  Ir  not  doLg 
SohJ  "  ^"••^•'^"'^••'y  to  George  Brown,  who  in  thf 

Globe  for  some  time  had  advocated  the  acquirement  of  Prince 
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Rupert's  land,  and  was,  as  he  always  was.  very  impatient  of 
delay. 

Governor  Seymour  had  what  Sir  Charles  Tupper  referred 
to  as  a  "death-bed  repentance','  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
Legislative  Council  on  March  13,  1868.  he  said:  "During  the 
last  session  your  honorable  council  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  negotiations  being  entered  into  for  the 
union  of  this  colony  with  Confederation,  which  has  been 
formed  with  the  Eastern  British  provinces  in  this  continent. 
Although  I  could  not  be  blind  to  the  difficulties  which  made 
me  consider  the  resolution  principally  as  the  expression  of  a 
disheartened  community  longing  for  change  of  any  kind,  yet 
the  possibility  of  something  arising  out  of  it  to  promote  an 
overland  communication  with  Canada,  was  enough  to  induce 
me  to  support  your  resolution.  The  public  feeling  in  respect 
of  this  important  matter  is  reflected  in  a  memorial  drawn  u]) 
by  Messrs.  James  Trimble,  Amor  de  Cosmos.  I.  W.  Powell, 
J.  R.  Findlay,  R.  Wallace,  and  A.  G.  Seelye.  a  committee 
appointed  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  on  January  29. 
1868.  It  is  interesting  because  the  resolution  belonging  to 
the  time  fairly  sets  forth  what  at  this  time  might  be  merely 
regarded  as  my  own  personal  opinion.  After  a  preliminary 
recital,  the  resolution  affirms: 

"That  the  people  of  Cariboo,  the  next  most  populous  and 
influential  portion  of  the  colony,  held  in  December  last  a 
highly  enthusiastic  meeting,  and  unanimously  passed  resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  joining  the  Dominion. 

"That  public  opinion  throughout  the  colony  is,  as  far 
as  we  can  learn,  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  Confederation. 

"That  there  is  a  small  party  in  favor  of  annexation  to 
the  United  States,  and  if  it  were  practicable  or  prjssible  their 
number  would  be  increased. 

"That  there  is  a  small  party  other  than  annexationists 
who  are  opposed  to  Confederation. 

"That  nearly  all  the  office-holders  of  this  colony  are  allied 
to  the  latter  party. 
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"That  the  total  number  of  those  opposed  to  Confedera- 
tion on  fair  and  equal  terms  is  numerically  small  but 
supported  by  the  office-holders  they  may  exert  j,^ood  .leal  of 
resistance  to  the  popular  will. 

"That  from  the  information  in  a  telegram  from  Ottawa 
dated  January  22,  i8f>8.  we  learn  that  Governor  Sevmour  has 
not  made  any  proposition  t.;  the  Dominion  Government 
respecting  our  admission  as  was  expected. 

"That  the  Legislative  Council  is  made  up  of  a  majoritv. 
consisting  of  heads  of  departments,  gold  commissioners,  mag- 
istrates and  others  subject  to  Government  inHuence.  au'd 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  urge  a  Confederation  as  it  ought  to 
be  at  the  present  juncture. 

"That  the  only  popular  institutions  in  the  colony  arc  the 
City  Councils  of  Victoria  and  .\ew  Westminster. 

"That  the  peoi)le  of  this  colony  are  reallv  without  the 
means  of  expressing  and  carrying  out  their  wishes  through 
the  Legislature. 

"We.  therefore,  representing  the  views  f)f  a  lar-e 
majority  of  the  people  of  this,  the  most  populous  and  influ- 
ential section  of  the  colony,  would  respectfully  ask  the 
Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  bring  this  colony  into  the  Dominion,  bv  telegraphing 
or  communicating  with  Her  Majesty's  Government,  to  issue 
immediate  instructions  to  Governor  Seymour,  or  otherwise 
to  conclude  negotiations  as  to  terms  or  admission. 

"We  feel  that  without  the  help  and  liberal  support  of  the 
Government   of  the    Dominion   the   time   will   be   somewhat 
remote  when  the  colony  will  be  admitted  into  the  Dominion 
but  with  the  aid  which  we  solicit  we  believe  that  there  is 
no  obstacle  to  prevent  our  admission  by  July  i  next. 

"We  would  further  represent,  for  the  information  of  the 
Government  of  the  Dominion,  that  the  terms  of  a.lmissioi. 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  this  colony  would 
be:  ' 
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(And  here  follows  a  recital  nf  fj,;„ 

now,  b,,,  wi„,  ,hi,  tap„„:„'rrj,;',* «» "■■^"  ^^  "^^  »- 

Fraser,  »i.hi/,w°7ear    after  1h    ,"""''^''°"  °"  "''  '™'^ 
'»  -warded  as  an  esfenSltn^oV'""  "'  ^''"''"'°"-    ^"'^ 

miles  a  day    a  wa^nn  ,       ,!'     ^"^^'^"'"8^  at  the  rate  of  30 
da.vs.ba.rin'.acSrdtif;:."'  "°"*^^"'  '"  ^''°"  ™ 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

Reference  was  made  in  mv  last  artiVu  ♦^         v.- 
held  in  the  City  of  Victoria   ^t'hichseHe's'of        T''"^ 
was  passed.    These  and  oth^r  representat  ons  ^^^°'"*'°"^ 

•n  a  memorial  forwarded  to  Ottawa  Thl  '""7  '°"'""'^ 

on  March  2<;th   i8fiS  u    .1    )?^^Z        ^^  '''^''^  acknowledged 

of  Customs  who  stt'th/fn"-  '''°"" '  ^'"^'^-  ^'^^  ^'"-ter 
C-overnment'  le'U^  L  t  7  BfitL^^'^ar'n^  '^"^'^^" 
opened  communication  with  Th    Imp  Hal  Cn  '  '"'   '^^ 

renuestrnrur^^itrSLda^"  ^t^-  ^  «-  ^^^^^ 
progress."     It  may  be  stated  that   th  "'•   '"^°''"'^    ^^ 

prominently  before  th7     Ir    .  ^  question   first  came 

lature  of  X^T.  fe"  olut,","""^  ^'^  ^^"'°"  °^  *^^  -^^-- 

its  fayor,  re^estirg  Voll"  rSeTir-trtrJ-^  ''''''  ^" 
without  delay  to  secure  th.     a    V.^''     ^^  take  measures 

calibre,  and  the  fa«  ha.^r.  „?  "T  '  ""'"  "'  "°  P''"^'"'" 
Mm  show,  him  wth  'c'aV  °:'i:,.,"tT^'>\'  "l"  ""  °' 
certain  l<i„d  of  weakness  Ll     !  i  significant  of  a 

French  royalty.  ^'^  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
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On  the  2ist  of  May,  1868,  a  Confe.leration  League  was 
formed  in  the  City  of  Victoria,  of  which  the  following  formed 
the  executive:     James  Trimble   (mayor),   Capt.   Stamp,  Dr. 
Powell,  J.  F.  (afterwards  Premier  and  Mr.  Justice)  McCreight. 
Robert  Beaven.  J.  G.  Xorris,  George  Pearkes.  R.  Wallace.  C. 
Gowen,  W.  M.  Gibbs,  Amor  de  Cosmos  and  George  Fox.  The 
league  began  with  a  membership  of  one  hundred,  and    had 
branches  in  several  places  on  the  Island  and  the  Mainland. 
Prominent  among  those  who  opposed  Confederatior   in  Vic- 
toria was  Dr.  Helmcken  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislature,  and 
son-m-law  of  Sir  James  Douglas.    He  was  quite  conscientious 
and  smcere  in  his  objections.    He  did  not  think  the  time  was 
ripe  for  it.     Confederation,  in  his  estimation,  was  an  experi- 
ment, and  he  wanted  to  see  it  worked  out  to  some  extent 
before  British  Columbia  was  committed  to  it.     He  thought 
that  by  waiting  the  colony  would  be  able  to  secure  better 
terms  than  public  opinion  in  Eastern  Canada  would  sanction 
at  that  time,  and  I  am  not  one  to  say  that,  having  in  view 
much  that  forms  the  sequel  of  the  story,  that  he  was  not 
right.    Dr.  Helmcken  possessed  a  great  deal  of  native  wisdom. 
Meetings  were  held  at  Xew  Westminster  and  in  Cariboo.    Thr 
leaders  of  the  movement  on  the  ^Mainland  were  John  Robson 
editor  of  The  Columbian,  J.  F.  Barnard,  head  of  the  Can'>,„. 
road  stage  line  and  a   man  of  great  energv  and   executive 
ability,    Hugh    Nelson,    afterwards    Lieutenant-Governor    of 
Burrard   Inlet,  J.    A.   Mara.    Kamloops.  J.    S.   Thompson,   a 
Cariboo  journalist,  and  Cornelius  Booth,  who  was  afterwards 
supervisor  of  the  assessment  rolls  for  the  province.     At  a 
meeting  in  Cariboo  on  July  ist.  1868.  resolutions  were  passed 
condemning  the  Government  for  opposing  Confederation  and 
favoring  some  organized  and  systematic  mode  of  obtaining 
admission   into  the  Dominion  of  Canada.     At  this  meeting 
Thompson,  in  an  eloquent  and  effective  speech,  moved  the 
resolutions,  which  were  seconded  by  Booth,  familiarly  known 
to  his  friends  as  "Corney."    Before  the  meeting  adjourned  a 
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which  was  held  on  the  i  itl,  of  <     .      u  ^  convention. 

•'-a.   althot„.h    the    list   does   not    incKuie   ^c^  e  the  1     ^ 

prominent  advocates  and  workers  i„  the  ca     e  *       KU  , 
very  few  of  them  have  passed  awav      n!l  .         \    "'  *' 

-  who...  unknown  to' ^r;:::^-;:;;-'-;^  ^- 

Cunventmn.  thon«:h  much  advertised,  and  incidenta  Iv  m     h 
caricatured   and   ridiculed,    was   onlv   attenc        bT  '  frtv 
persons,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that    a    b    es        tV "^ 
-re    .m.ted  in  those  days  and  trave.Hn^was  Ix  en^e"^ 

PoIitL^rdUit^Vtrel^^^^^^^  ^'^  p— ^ 

ito-if  f  toiony.  and  the  one  that  recommends 

■»•  ».   tnompson,  H.  E.  Wilby,  Edward  Phelps.  t'ibbon,  Stephen  Whitely, 
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the  Lnion  with  Canada  and  to  shew  that  the  Mainland  was 
largely  a  unit  in  its  favor.  A  committee  was  a|)i)ointe.l  by 
the  conven-  ,.n  to  carry  out  the  objects  which  have  been 
outlmed,  consisting  of  Amor  de  Cosmos,  and  .Messrs.  .Mac- 
millan,  Wallace.  Xorris.  Robson  and  Xeison.  It  will  be  seen 
that  m  British  Columbia,  as  in  Canada  before  it,  the  political 
and  material  conditions  of  the  country  were  in  a  bad  way,  an.l 
that  when  they  reached  a  climax,  or  rather  sank  to  "rock 
bottom,"  a  remedy  was  sought  in  union,  which  in  both  cases 
had  the  result  of  bringing  about  a  new  order  of  things. 

The  agitation  for  Confederation,  however,  did  not  have- 
much  influence  on  the  Governor  or  the  Legislature     At  the 
session    of   the    latter   in    1869   the    Government    carried    an 
adverse  resolution  as  follows:    "That  this  council,  impressed 
with   the  conviction   that   under  existing  circumstances   the 
Confederation  of  this  colony  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
would   be  undesirable,  even  if  practicable,  would  urge  Her 
Majesty's  Government  not  to  take  any    steps    toward    the 
present    consummation    of    such     union."     Messrs.     Carrall 
Robson,  Havelock,  Walkem  and  Humphreys,  who  stated  that 
they  had  been  returned  to  the  Legislature  as  Confederation- 
ists,  entered  a  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
and  placed  on  record  their  disapproval  of  the  action  of  the 
Government.     As  has  been   stated   previously,  there   was  a 
very  large  element  on  the  Island  of  Vancouver  opposed  to 
Confederation,  and  the  opposition  included   such  very  well 
known   men   as   Trutch,    Pemberton,   O'Reilly,   Cox,    Wood, 
Helmcken,  Smith,  Elwyn,  Ker,  Ball,  Spalding,  Crease,  Drake, 
Douglas,  Davie.  Sanders  and  Ring.     The  official  class  was  a 
unit  against  it.    If  we  understand  conditions  at  the  time,  their 
opposition  was  quite  natural.    As  a  class  the  officials  of  British 
Columbia  were  a  splendid  type,  but  they   were  all   British 
born,  and  wholly  without  knowledge  of  Eastern  Canada  and 
Canadian  people;  they  were  not  in  sympathy  with  them.     A 
similar   feeling   existed    in    the    Maritin  e    Provinces   against 
Canada  prior  to  Confederation.    Living  quite  apart  thev  were 
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stranj^ers  to  each  other.  Then  a^ain  there  was  a  K'reat  -leal 
of  fee hng  between  the  Pritish-born  in  British  Columbia  a.ul 
Canadians  in  the  colony,  and  hence  the  f..rmer  were  prcj.uhce.l 
against  Canada  as  a  whole  on  that  account.  We  all  have 
prejudice  against  newcomers.  Then  again  the  official  cla.ss 
<iul  not  desire  any  change  which  would  mean  disturbance  in 
office.  Ihe  high  officials  were  men  of  standing  in  social 
circles  and  were  extremely  well  paid.  Do  you  blame  them 
trom  the  ordinary  human  -Joint  of  view  ? 

The  scene  was  quickly  changed.  Governor  Sovmour   who 
strongly  opposed  Confederation,  had  been  to   England    and 
experienced  a  change  of  heart,  through,    of    course,  contact 
vvith   the    Imperial    authorities.     All    through    life   it   largelv 
depends  upon  what  the  man  higher  up  thinks.     In  anv  eveni 
in  June.  1869.  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  bv  .Anthony  Mus- 
grave.   former   (loverm.r  of   Newfoundland. '  who    was   heart 
and    soul    with    the   movement.      Moreover,    he   had    explicit 
instructions  to  use  his  influence  to  bring  about  Confederation 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  this  he  proceeded  to  do.     We  are 
told  that  he  "was  admirably  fitted  for  the  work  of  reconciling 
the  opposing  elements  and  his  efforts  were  easily  successful." 
Ihere  were  two  things  which  hastened  on  the  accomplish- 
ment.    Sir  John  Macdonald  was  the  stimulating  force      He 
was   often    referred    to   by   his    political    opponents   as    "old 
Tomorrow.  '     Nobody   was  ever   more   maligned  1-v   such   a 
nickname.     Sir  John  often  postponed  but  he  never  i)rocrasti- 
nated.     It   was  said  of  Napoleon,  I    think,    that    he    never 
answered  correspondence  inside  of  six  months,  because  within 
that  time  most  of  it  had  answered  itself.     Napoleon  was  a  man 
of  action  and  so  essentially  was  Sir  John  Macdonald.     When 
he  wanted  resultr  he  was  an  incessant  worker  through  every 
known  channel.     He  had  inside  knowledge  of  what   might 
lead  to  annexation  to  the  United  States,  and  there  was  more 
danger  in  the  situation  than  people  imagined  then  or  now. 
Again,  at  that  very  time  a  group  of  capitalists  associated 
with  the  Nortnern  Pacific  had  planned  to  extend  that  railwav 
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throu^rh  Manitoba  a.ul  tliruiiLrh  the  \fi,i  n     w 

Coh.mhia  to  ami  int..   M.  u    V,.    .        "*'  ^^ ''■'"  ^"^  British 

«"e  Library  a       ttTu^     sL''/  'T''^  ''  ^'"^"  '  --'  '" 

.".  enterprfse  i„  ^^f  ^Z  /"'"  ^''^'^^  ^"«^  ''-'K'er  of  such 

Atlantic  railvva,"l  11    r''''"'*^'  °'  ^^"'''^•^"  ^^^"- 

of  Confederati::,"   "or  e    t^o  Jo'   st"'n  '"  ^'^  """"^•"»''  ""^ 
tnite.1  States     The  be  '  ^"'^  '"'""^^'«  ^^O'"  ^he 

"hen  the  del  ,atl  V":  »  h;^""^^^"'^''^'^'  °^  ^^'^^  '"^  ^''^^ 
.•"twith.stan,lin^    hat  a  r  i     "  '""''^  '''''''''  ^'  «"---• 

""t  of  the   questio     and     hi  •.   ^\'""''"'"^''  '^>'  ^'^^'^  «^ 
•dimply  for  a  waeon  road         ',      ''    u""  ^"'^orized   to  ask 

-b,af»n.r.^:t:;:,r^-;^^^^^ 

''e  people  of   IJritish   Columbia  reioiceT  a     th  \ 

'>oon  to  be  conferred  upon  them  ^'  unexpected 

Termlr^r^le;:  ZZ::T  ''  ^^-  -  -"  as  the 
cans  was  dropped. "hoXt"  ['LZT  °'  '"  ^"^^"- 
in  the  Canadian  railway.  ''"°'"'  '"terested 

ARTICLE  XIV 

Co„fed.ra,lo:"u°Tr  le^io'^^'S^.I^"-    '"'•'='^.  ^°»'"'  ^ 
'ssue  in  Victoria  a.id  Esouima?,        ,  ""'  ""  ""'*^'" 

his  sea.  in  ,hc  I  JltT.  ''  ^^  ^  ''"'^'''"t  Le  lost 

a  recognition  of  1^!  "li  t,  I"  ""'T'""'  •'""  ■«^''  " 
his  warn,  persona,  W  d  S  r  John^rS  '  f.T""'"  ">• 
it  on  accou:,t  of  th,  lon„  J  .         ,     ™a':<lonald.  but  refused 

consumed  i,^  l^  „t  to  afd       '""  '"""  '^"""'^  '""  '^^  «i"'e 

I  now  co™    1o  the  actti'Tfc'™"  ""  ''''''='  ""■'"• 

Union  as  proposed  b,  C.o\"  rMr;;::c°Uo'  ?™'  "' 

.ha.  a  .a.on  road  to  U^e  Cr-:*,  .rnrnrs'corn':*" 
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a■^^av.    ami    a    suhs,.ly    ..f   80    cent,    per    hea.l    „i    pnpula- 

...n    rate,    at    ..o.ocx..  ..r  three   „n,e.   the   actual   p..pula,i..„ 

.ncl  Khn,.  In.hans.  were  propose.l.     I  ,hall  refer  t..  the  terms 

hnaly  secred  later  on.  and  als,.  t..  the  reas..,,  uhv   ...o.cxjo 

wa.  the  rated  population  for  the  piirp,,ses  of  sul.sid y ' 

1    wn.te   the   story  of   Confederat.un.   so   far  'as    Uritish 
toiumh.a  IS  concerned,  fur  the  Year  liuok  of  iS^jy    and  as 
i.story  cannot  change,  for  convenience  I  am  adoptinj,^  ,„,•  ou„ 
an.a.age  as  used  at  that  time.      On   Wednesdav.  March  .„!. 
'«/0.  began  the  memorable  debate  on  the  subject,  when  the 
then   Attorney-General    (the   late   Sir    Henry    I'ellew    I'erinu 
Crease)  rose  to  move:     "That  this  Council  do  now  resolve 
self  mto  committee  of  the  whole  to  take  into  consideration 
he  terms  proposed  for  the  Confederation  of  the  Clunv  of 
Mnfsh    Columbia    with    the    Dominion    of    Canada,    in'llis 
Excellency  s  message  to  this  Council.-     "In  domg  so.-  he 
sa<d      I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  momentous  character 
of  the  discussion  into  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  the  grave 
importance  of  a  decision  by  which  the  fate  of  this,  our  adopted 
country  of  British  Columbia,  must  be  influenced  for  better  or 

our  minT       .  '"  'T"  '°  '°'"'-     ^"^  ^  ^^^"«^^'>'  ^ope  g,at 
01  r  mmd    and  our  best  energies  may  be  bent  to  a  task  which 

w.Il    ax  all  patriotism,  all  our  forbearance,  all  our  abne,^ntinn 

of  self  and  selfish  aims;  to  combine  all  our  individual  power. 

into  one  great  united  eflfort  for  the  common  good."    He  then 

invoked  the  Divine  blessing  in  the  following  words-     "Mav 

He  who  holds  the  fate  o'  nations  in  the  hollow  of  His  haml 

and  crowns  with  success,  or  brings  to  naught  the  councils  of 

men,  guide  all  our  deliberations  to  such  an  issue  as  shall 

promote  the  peace,  honor  and  welfare  of  our  Most  Gracious 

Sovereign,  and  of  this  and  all  other  portions  of  her  extended 

realms.        His  speech,  in   introducing  the   resolution   in   the 

foregoing   was   brief,    lucid   and    elocpient.      "This     issue    is 

Confederation  or  no   Confederation."  and   pungentiv  added, 

Your  r.esuon,  Mr.  President,  'that  I  do  now  leave  the  chair  ' 

mea'.s:    \\  il.  you  refuse  Confederat 


at  anv 
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tL  debate  .  '  '"'"  '''  ""^  °^  ^'^^  D°-'"'°"- 

1  he  debate  to  go  into  committee  of  the  whole  lasted  thre. 
flays,  and  nine  days  were  occnn,,.,!  ;„    r  .  " 

•  ^   -^        "^  occupied  in  discussine  the  detail* 

n  the  affaire  .^f  fh»  .  .      speakers  were  prominent 

Genera,  CreL°',e„rrs   hT"'!""':  ""^  ^"°™^>- 
Thomas  Humph  eysMTw   n  7  r;  '''"°''  "'  '='"""''■ 

oZh  ?rh  T'  °'  •"'  "''-''-«-  0,;a{:a.",atl?; 
Oovernor  Dr  W  w  r  n  ,'  °'  "^  P''""'  Liemenant- 
wards    Lieutenant-Governor  of  the   \orth  W^Jt 

Sm:Lr::s;^r;^-x55H's 

'nee.  and  later  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  h       M^T 

In  Hmited       ^    '    "  '"  ''''  '^"^^  ^^  B"^'«h  Columbia. 

In  hmited  space  ,t  would  be  impossible  to  give  even  an 
mtelligent  summarv  of  the  sneeche*  nf  tu  • 

The   proceedings  of  th.   t  ^^,'  °^  ^^^  ^"'0"s  speakers. 

reported  b  Mr  W  Sebri^hTt  "  "  '''  °"^^'°"  ^^^^ 
well-known  in  V  c tori  f  el?  7'  '  '^"'''"^"  "'"  '"^^^ 
-"-d  .0  Englanr;:  ^y  ^^  ^   ^  "^"^-     "^ 

^-iJz::^o^  t^^ -Znr '^''- ' '■ ''^^- 

belief  that  Confederation  as  a  Zhl      '         '"''""'  °^  '^'^^ 

its  success  was  not  assur  d     Th    e trrindr  t"""'^'''  '"" 

I  nere  were  mdications  that  there 
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might  be  new  discoveries  of  gold  and  existing  depression 
would  be  swept  away.  He  also  objected  to  the  Canadian 
tariff,  which  was  lower  than  that  of  British  Columbia  At 
that  time  he  shared  Goldwin  Smith's  views  of  geography 
governing  the  situation,  and  thought  sooner  or  later  both 
British  Columbia  and  Canada  as  a  whole  would  be  absorbed 
by  the  United  States.  His  view  was  not  an  uncommon  one 
m  any  part  of  Canada,  but  is  one  that  has  had  a  marked  lack 
of  confirmation  in  subsequent  events. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Drake,  member  for  Victoria  Citv.  moved 
the  SIX  months-  hoist.  He  had  always  been  opposed.'  and  had 
seen  nothing  up  to  that  time  to  cause  him  to  change  his  views 
He  spoke  particularly  against  the  Canadian  tariff.  In  his 
opmion  there  were  many  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  wav 
of  s"ccess^  His  amendment  was  seconded  and  supported  bv 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Ring,  member  for  Nanaimo. 

r    Ju^  ^u""?^!'^  "P""''   ^^'  '"^^^    by  the    Hon.  J.   W. 
irutch,    Chief   Commissioner    of    Lands    and     Works      He 
possessed  a  very  practical  mind.     Although  inclined  to  be  a 
little  pompous,  he  was  really  quite  able  in  public  affairs     He 
had  formerly  opposed  Confederation  on  the  grounds  of  the 
apparent  lock  of  ability  to  supply  direct  means  of  communi- 
cation;  his  advocacy  of  Union  was  moderate  but  firm.     He 
repudiated  the  suggestion  that  the  Terms  of  Union  might  not 
be  carried  out  by  Canada,  but  in  the  matter  of  tariff  he  agreed 
that  British  Columbia  should  be  permitted  to  retain  its  own 
which,  temporarily,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  permitted  to 
do.    Concluding,  he  said:    "As  we  shall,  from  our  position  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  be  the  keystone  of  Confederation,  I  hope 
we  may  become  the  most  glorious  in  the  whole  structure,  and 
tend  to  our  own  and  England's  greatness." 

The  Hon.  T.  L.  Wood,  in  an  able  and  argumentative 
speech,  supported  the  amendment.  He  objected  to  Union  on 
account  of  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  B.N.A.  Act  and  to 
the  principle  of  Confederation,  which  was  bad,  and  supported 
by  Great  Britain  on  selfish  grounds,  ;ather  than  considers- 
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tions  of  broad  statesmanship.  However,  Mr.  Woocr.s  .eason- 
ing  has  been  so  upset  by  experience  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate  his  many  objections. 

The  Hon.  Amor  de  Cosmos  ma.Ie  a  Ir-ng  an.i  vifjorous. 
though  somewhat  discursive,  speech.  One  trouble  with  de 
Cosmos  was  that  he  overloaded  his  Parliamentary  speeches 
w>th  material.  He  claimed  that  he  had  been  the  first  in  the 
colony  to  advocate  Confederation.  "From  the  time  when  I 
first  mastered  the  institutes  of  physical  and  political  geo- 
graphy, he  said.  "I  could  see  \'ancouver  Island  on  the  Pacific 
from  my  home  on  the  Atlantic :  and  I  could  .see  a  time  when 
he  British  possessions,  from  the  United  States  boundary  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
fu  .u    ""^  '  consolidated  into  one  great  nation."     He 

told  the  House  that  had  he  had  his  way  Alaska,  instead  of 
being  owned  by  the  United  States,  would  have  been  British. 
He  laid  great  stress  on  the  terms  of  Confederation,  and  was 
anxious  to  make  as  good  a  money  bargain  as  possible.     On 
hat  ground  he  objected  to  the  financial  arrangements  submit- 
ted by  the  Government  as  not  creating  sufficient  surplus  of 
revenue  and  also  the  fiction,  as  he  termed  it.  of  assuming  the 
population  to  be  120,000,  instead  of  40,000,  including  Indians 
I  have  had  ample  opportunity  in  my  researches  to  confirm 
the  wisdom  of  his  views  in  this  respect.     Incidentally,  the 
assumption  of  120,000  as  the  population  was  not  based  as  an 
estimate  of  the  actual  population,  but  on  the  relative  tariff 
revenue  as  compared  with  that  of  Canada,  which  was  in  the 
ratio  of  three  to  one,  or,  in  other  words,   120,000  was  the 
potential  population  as  compared  with  that  of  Canada  and  it 
.s  an  interesting  actual  fact  that  up  until  just  before  the  war 
that  ratio  was  still  retained. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Barnard  was  the  most  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  the  resolution,  and  he  took  up  the  subject  as  he  did  all 
things  with  peculiar  energy.  He  spoke  with  sentimental 
fervor  of  the  land  of  his  birth,  Canada,  but  while  he  loved  it 
he   would    never   consent   to   see   the    land   <.f   his   adoption 
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"er  by  Great  HrUa  0^137:;'/"^"'';  "  ^■^""^'  ^"^  ^° 

early  days  it  ha<I  been  fa  hio  n  ,,  ""  "^ ■  ^""--»-"-  I" 
rebelli,,,,.  but  that  was  he  r:  T  '""'"'"  ^'""^^^^  ^'^^ 
••^  Ca  a,ia...  an.  wr^'i^r^Vtstr"^"-  ^'^  *^— 

p-atfo^::  l:::^Jr::^i::rh::r''"T'  ^  ^-^  ^'--- 

Government,  and  while  he  wa  n  ^"o.'oVc'I^T  ""'''' 
wanted  to  see  responsible  L^„vernm.n7  .  ^°"^«*'"«t.on. 
of  Union.  The  uL.  R.  Vv' W  cTr", '  r  V  "'"  ''"^  """ 
astic   Confederationist   from   th.      ?  °'''  '"  ""^'^"«'- 

tlie   resolution.     The    flon     M     """'   ''^""^^   '^^'•^"S'y   'or 
•  ^    -  son  is  a  rec t  of  "a  ,ZcU        ""'  ,!^^^'«»--^-"eral. 
-  :  who  paid  us  a  visit       ew  y  arsT"         ""''  ^"'^'^"'• 
the  official  element,  supported  fhe  ^  '  ''^P'-esentative  of 

Dewdney  represented  Koo    nay   Ld    aUh""""\.^^'--  ^^''^- 
ents,  few  as  they  were    w.r!  .'  ^'^''""^^  his  constitu- 

the    financial  arran«m.ni,    1a  ,u  P""C'Pa"y  with 

The  $35,000  proposed  to  b  a?d  h^  ""  "  '""  ""P'ions. 
for  the  .„pp„„  „,  <,ffi,i/  ^''T"'"  '■'  ""  "'°"='"« 
and  the  limit  of  population  „  T  ^  '  'J"  '""*  '°  *7S.ooo, 
was  changed  C  C^to  .^'i^'T"""'  °'  '"^--^ 
mentary  resolutions  were  added  '"  °'  '"^1"'- 

.'ve  "o ';;t"o[r  to-!,^„';".rr  "°^™  "^  '"^  ^-'- 

»3.ooo  was  voted  to  defray  !hf  ""'  ""''  ""  '•""  "' 

i"  ehese  days  or  Ifteral  fravdhwT'  '"  ""'""  ""'=•• 
regarded  as  extravaeant  tCa,  '"°'"'""^  "■>  "ot  be 
"y  way  o,  San  FrSsco  A„d  h^!"?  k"  ""  ""'^  '"^  "^^o. 
interestinR  paragraph :  '  '  ""'  '°  '•"""^  an 
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The  terms  wliicli  went  t..  Ottawa  had  n..  provisions  in 
respect  of  responsible  Rovernmcnt.     The  late  John   Robson 
the  late  H.  E.  Seelye  and  I).    W.    Hi^tri„s*    had    a    confer- 
ence, and  It  was  decided  that  in  order  to  secure  parliament- 
ary government  on  a  basis  of  the  rest  of  Canada  it  would  be 
necessary  for  one  of  the  number  to  go  to  Ottawa  and  inform 
the    Government    that    unless    responsible    government    was 
assured  by  the  terms  they  would  oppose  the  adoption  of  the 
terms  altogether  and  thus  delay  Confederation.      Mr.  Seelye. 
whose  expenses  were  entirely  borne  by  Mr.  Iliggins  himself 
as  proprietor  of  The  Colonist,  was  selected  as  the  delegate 
and  proceeded  to  Ottawa  along  with  the  Government  dele- 
gates.    He  was  a  warm  friend  of  Leonard  Tillev.  Minister  of 
Customs,  afterwards  Sir  Leonard,  and  he  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing the  Government  that  the  contention  for  resiwnsible 
government  was  right.      On  July  7.   Seelye  telegraphed  to 
Higgms:    "Terms  agreed  upon.     The  delegates  are  satisfied. 
Canada  is  favorable  to  immediate  union  and  guarantee  the 
radway.     Trutch  has  gone  to  England.     Carrall  remains  one 
month.      Helmcken  and  your  correspondent  are  on  their  way 
home."      In  this  connection,  there  is  another  story  of  short 
mterest.     John  Robson.  who  founded  The  \ew  Westminster 
Columbian,  brought  his  paper  to  Victoria  for  the  wider  field 
the  latter  afforded,  but  his  paper  did  not  pay.     Through  the 
efforts  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  F.   Barnard,  Robson  and  Iliggins, 
both     strong    advocates    of    Confederation,    were     brought 
together,  with  the  result  that  Robson  locked  up  his  paper  and 
became  editor  of  The  Colonist,  which  position  he  held  until 
appomted  comptroller  of  C.P.R.  survevs  in  the  Province      As 
a  perusal  of  the  files  of  The  Columbian  and  The  Colonist 
vvdl  evidence,  he  was  a  powerful  writer  and  was  also  a  vigor- 
ous speaker  in  the  Legislature.      He  was  always  logical  and 
had  a  large  fund  of  information  to  draw  upon. 

publishe<l  in  The  Colonist.  aewunt  of  his   life,   written   by   myself,   wax 
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ARTICLE  XV. 

in  connection  with  the  Terms  of  r„.-  u    ■ 

('overnor  iMusgrave   and.,!     /,  "'"   ^"bmittcd   by 

lative  Council  o^Br hi  ,"  Coti;  "  '"  "''■'^^^""  '^>'  '^'  ^-^i- 
as  stated  in  the  prevbu  tr tre  ''"  ^""'"^'"-'-y  resoh.tions, 
•■"ties  levied  upon  maltste  .  TT' ''''■''^'' ''"''"^^  '"That 
law  of  Canada,  Ivo^.H  ^i,  ^^^^  7;-;.""^fr,  the  excise 
•■eciuestinfj  that  no  export  dm      I     ,  ,  !  ^"''  ^'^'""I'^ia,  and 

exported  fro.  BntirS;;^'  a  'rTh  T  t^'e^r!  ""•  ^'^^^^ 
the  Canadian  tariff,  winle  reducin/the  .1  ^P"''^«t.on  of 
taxation,  would  injuriously  afJecrthe  .  "^^""f^"^^  ^"'"•^en  of 
niercial  interests  of  the  comJ..  .  ^^'■"^"'^"'•al  and  corn- 

rates  of  custon^d  uies  aTJ    e  ';"''  '''''''''"^  ^"^*  -^P"'-' 
for  the  colonv;         That"     ''^"'^*';'"^  ^^^^"'d  be  arranged 

CoIt,mbia  be  made"  s.ch  surfe'vT'i'""'  ^""■^>-  °^  ^^^^-^'^ 
afterConfederation  :  And  hata  ^n.h,""'"!""'  °"^  >-^ 
of  British  Columbia  at  the  time  o"d'  ""'^  '"'  P'-°P^'-'>- 
public    works    and    pronertv    Z  '^'^'^^'°"'  e'^cept  such 

Dominion  und.     the  B    N    A    A.^T'^,^   '''°''^^''    *"    ^'^^ 

Columbia,  and   all   rots  to^be  ^^  0^'^^°?^  ^°  '^'^'^^ 
whatsoever.  ^  *^*   *o''   of  every  kind 

Bntillf^clrbi/'a^d'thrGo'^^^'^^"    '''   ^^'^^^*-    ^-n^ 

.   from  those  adopted  bv     'e  wIs7aZ"c  °'  ^^"^'^   '''^^^^^ 

ing  important  respects-    That  the  n       ^  '"  '''"  ^°"°^^'- 

mated  at  60.000.  Ltead  of     ,n  '  ^"^"u"*'""  ''^^"'^  ^e  esti- 

should  be  entitled   osTxnieXr  •-    "  '''''*'''  ''°'""^''' 

instead  of  eight,  and    hreT  in  th/."  '''  """^^  "^  ^°'"'"°"«. 

The  proposal  for  th?         !         '"^*''  '"^'^^^  "^  f°"r. 
the  mainUklrof  BriST?".'  ^  "^^""  ^^^  ^-- 

dropped,  and  the  Dotrnio'n'tnotTorecure'tr  "^^^^^  ^^'^^ 
ment.  simultaneously   wJthJn  .  ^  *^^  commence- 

of  the  constructTo^o/a  rail   7  '"'^u  "'  ^'^^  ^^*^  ^^  ""'°n. 

£=-•  .:?.:£  t"^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^a- rr  r- 
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secure  the  conipleti..n  of  the  railway  within  ten   vears  frum 
the  (late  ol  iinH.n.      For  the  constructi.jn  of  such  r'aiiwav  the 
t,overninent  agreed  to  convey  to  the  Dominion  Government 
a  land  grant  similar  in  extent  through  the  entire  length  of 
JJntish  Columbia,  not  to  exceed  twentv  miles  on  each   side 
of  the  hue  of  railway,  to  that  appropriated  for  the  same  pur- 
pose by  the  Dominion  C.overnment  from  lands  in  thi-  North- 
west  Territories   and    the    Province   of    Manitoba,    with    this 
im.vis.on.   however,   that   the   lands   held    under   pre-emption 
right  or  Crown  grant   within   the   fortv   mile  belt   should   be 
made  good  to  the  D.^minion   from  contiguous  public  lands 
In  consideration  of  the  lands  thus  to  be  conveyed  on  account 
of  the  radway  the  Dominion  agreed  to  pav  to   British  Col- 
umbia from  the  date  of  union  the  sum  of  .$100,000  per  annum 
in    half-yearly    i)ayments    in    advance.      The    charge   of    the 
Indians  and  the  trusteeship  and  management  of  lands  reserved 
for  their  use  and   benefit   were  assumed   l.v   the    Dominion 
Government. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  understood  that  it  was  the 
original  idea  of  the  Dominion  Government  that  the  line  of 
railway  could  be  built  out  of  land  subsidies,  with  possibly  a 
cash  bonus  per  mile  to  a  private  company  and  not  as  a  Gov- 
ernment undertaking  at  all,  just  as  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
•Northern    Pacific   were  built.      The   forty-mile   railway   belt 
was  intended  to  have  been  handed  over  to  a  companv  and  not 
be  retained  by  the  Dominion  Government  as  it  subsequently 
was,  and  to  this  contribution  of  a  railway  belt  from  British 
Columbia  and  the  Dominion,  Ontario  was  also  committed 
It  is  doubtful  if  Sir  John  Macdonald  himself  at  the  time  would 
have  agreed  to  undertake  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the 
C.   P.   Railway  had   he  not  thought   that   it   could   be   built 
largely  out  of  land  subsidies. 

The  provisions  of  the  B.  N.  A.  Act.  of  course,  applied 
generally  to  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  but  the  con- 
stitution of  the  executive  authority  of  the  Legislature  of 
British  Columbia  was  to  continue  as  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  union  until  altered  under  the  authority  of  the  B    X    A 
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Act,  but  it  was  understood  that  the  Dominion  Government 
would  readily  consent  to  the  introduction  of  responsible 
government  when  desired  by  I'.ritish  Columbia,  and  it  was 
agreed  by  the  Government  of  Uritish  Columbia  to  amend  the 
constitution  so  as  to  provide  that  the  majority  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  should  be  elective. 

The  Dominion  was  to  provide  an  efficient  mail  service, 
fortnightly,  between  X'ictoria  and  San  Francisco,  and  twice 
a  week  between  Victoria  and  Olympia,  the  vessels  to  be 
adai)ted  for  the  conveyance  of  freight  and  passengers. 

Suitable  pensions  were  to  be  provided,  as  approved  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  for  officials  in  the  colony  whose 
position  and  emoluments  were  aflfected  by  the  union.  As  a 
consequence  of  this,  the  names  of  a  number  of  the  old  servants 
of  the  colony  appeared  for  years  in  the  superannuation  list  of 
the  Dominion.  This,  of  course,  eliminated  the  opposition  of 
the  official  element  to  Confederation. 

The  existing  customs  tariff  and  excise  duties  in  force  in 
British  Columbia  were  to  continue  until  the  C.  }'.  R.  was 
completed,  unless  the  Legislature  decided  sooner  to  accept 
the  Dominion  tariff  and  excise  laws  of  Canada,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  did  at  the  very  first  session  of  the  Legislature 
after  union. 

The  influence  of  the  Dominion  Governmeni  was  to  be 
exercised  to  secure  the  continued  maintenance  of  the  Naval 
Station  at  Esquimau.  Esquimau  was  made  a  British  naval 
base  m  1855.  but  that  this  clause  of  the  terms  of  union  became 
a  dead  letter  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  Canada  took  over 
Its  own  defences  in  1905,  exactly  fifty  years  later,  Esquimalt 
ceased  to  be  a  British  naval  station.  In  other  words,  as  the 
resuU  of  a  definite  policy,  the  Dominion  Government  did  not 
use  Its  influence  in  the  direction  required. 

Another  very  important  stipulation  was  that  the  Dominion 
Government  should  guarantee  the  interest  for  ten  years  from 
the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  works,  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  per  annum,  on  such  sum.  not  exceeding  $500,000 
as  might  be  required  for  the  construction  of  a  first-class  grav- 
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'"k'  <lui-k  at    Esdiiim-il*        T\,     !.■ 

^•■■1"." f..r  ,,i; ::  e„  ''l't:  "' """''"  "•  '"'"»'• 

afc-ree,!  to  un,l„,ake  ,,, ',      '.       'to^W"  »Ii„„I.|  never  have 

jry  .lock,  wi.:  t:»  r:,!",';;:"  r  ',■"  "-'™"-n  ■■' » 
"'■ices.  a„.,  i„  .„e  e„,rir,;r  o'b'et,:: ;;',  r-T:'  ■" "" 

I'fcts  are  that  we  sinll   hnv«  •     !,'^^"^^«a  of  it.     The  pros- 
-hich  shall  be  Imp     b    h,     heT        I'""""'  '  ^•"^^'"^  ^^^"^ 

•British  ncaucp,art:rroi:^e.  rptr;;:;::/'^  "^'"-  ^"^' 

nion  to  the  Empire  '  ^  "^^>'  ^■'""- 

;«-  The  „e„.  orv'i  r,  ::::,;V';t;  rv,"r  "f- 

was  n,„„,„a,c,l  as  Speaker.  1,„.  decline,!     Tl,;,         ""'"''-™ 
"P-,  were  ,.na„in,„„s|,.  passe,!  an  "„»hT  '"  "'  """"' 

<"  l!is  !;.vce!!eiuv  t!,e  fWn  '"  ""»  P'''^"'-''! 

"o"M  !,e  ..raci.n,;;  Is:     ^UrS,;;-   ""/'^'-'y 
the  provisions  of  the   R     V     a    T  <^**I"mb.a.  under 

Canada.  e   h.   .n.  a.  Act,  mto  the  Dominion  of 

was  made  a  'Vine  '  1  In  "of  R  v'\  :"''""^'''^  government 
federation,  and  for    hi    the  cL  ^?'""'^'^  ^"*-'"^'  ^^""- 

was  introduced  o  J^:';;:  "LTV""'  '^"^"^'-  ^  ''■" 
the  constitution  of  Briti  h  C;i  m'  Ja  T^e  'h";;'"  '^  ^'^" 
S'dered   in  committee  of  the  JhT      a  ^'"   "^^^   ^°"- 

It  was  forma,,,  adop^teln  Fe Wvth  "^"^^^'  ^°'"'^'^^^- 

in  conn":ction  wiircrfedtr^'^  '"'^'^"^^^  ^"^  '^^^  ^--^ 
appointment    of    the    Hon  '  ^"i!""'^'  '"  ^'^'^^  ""^i'  ^he 

Joseph-on  the  first  ofTuIv  J^h^^^  ^-'/^"-afterwards  Sir 
of  British  Columba  On  July  .oth  R  ?  ^'!,"^-^"^-^overnor 
I'assed  into  Confederat  on   1,  T  "^  ^°'"'"'^'^  ^°""^">- 

On  Julv  26  Governor  "Zr^  .  ''.?u""  °^  ^''^  Dominion, 
ever,  i/efore  rece.W  !"  Sh      '°?''  '^'^  ^'^'^^'•^"^^'  "«*■  ^ow- 

the  Province/b  •:"hU"rt^raT  Ihl  '^"''T  ^"^^''^^^  ^^ 
'- --'i.'^>.  respected.    Ueuten^.^L:^r?;:t^r^ 
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on  II. M.S.  Sparrowhawk  in  Victoria  ..n  .\n«ust   n.  an.l  wa^ 
sw..rn  ni  ..„  the  f.-H.-winn  day.      In  the  interrcKuni  the  curir.,,, 
situati.m  <Ievclu|.c«l  that  there  was  n..  uovcrnnu-nt  ui  any  kin.l 
.Mns>,'rave  had  ^one.  and  Trutch  ha<!  not  arrived.     Ihnvcvcr, 
that  was  not  considered  a  serious  matter.  alth..U(-li  the  Kin- 
was  dead  an.l  there  was  n..  kin^'.      .Nnuther  curious  situatioi^ 
devel()|)ed.    governor  Trutch,  who  styled  himself  "His  K.xcel- 
lency."  loved  to  govern  alone,  an<l  it  was  not  until  October 
iS7r.   that   the   first   election   was  held.      Out   of  the   elected 
members  of  the  new   I.ef^islature  he  had  to  choose  his   Miu- 
isters.     It  was  always  a  matter  of  w.mderment  whv  he  cho.se 
the  advisers  he  di.l.  viz..  the  lion.  J.  K.  McCrei^ht",  Premier; 
the  Hon.   Rocke   Robertson,  Colonial   .Secretary   (as  I.c   w- 
styled);  Hon.  C.  A.   Walkem.  Commissioner  of  Lands  and 
VVorks;    and  Henry  Ilolbrook,  New  Westmin.ster.  President 
of  the  Council.     None  of  these  men  had  been  very  prominent 
in  the  agitation  for  Confederation,  prominent  as  such  men  as 
for  mstance.  the  Hon.  Amor  de  Cosmos,  and  the  Hon    John 
Rob.son  had  been.     It  wa.s  without  doubt  a  matter  of  personal 
preference. 

The  statement  of  The  Colonist  at  the  time  that  respon- 
sible government  had  not  been  achieved  was  true  in  a  literal 
rather  than  in  a  constitutional  sense.  The  C.overnor  was  the 
power  behind  the  throne  during  the  period  of  the  first  admin- 
istration, and  sat  with  his  ministers  in  council,  something  that 
no  representative  of  the  Crown  had  done  in  responsible  gov- 
ernment since  the  days  of  George  III.  Perhaps,  in  a  sense 
that  was  an  advantage,  as  none  of  his  ministers  had  had 
mmistenal  experience.  This  state  of  affairs  only  existed 
until  after  the  resignation  of  the  McCreight  Government, 
which  was  short-lived. 


ARTICLE  XVI. 

I  have  stated  that  Confederation  is  still  in  the  making 
and  certainly  so  far  as  British  Columbia  is  concerned  the 
terms  of  union  were  not  completed  until  1884.     It  is  supposed 
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there  .Iocs  „..t  sccm'^ro  be  a"  ea  on  Z  ""  ".""f  "'^''* 
galvanize  a  prcviou,  produc  on  „  ".V  ^  h  ""  '''  ^" 
I  was  weak  enouRh  to  un.lcrtake  F  ^^'  "!  ,"""'^  ^''''^^ 
it  any  better  nowf  ""'""««'**.  ^  sa.cl.  an.l  I  cannot  say 

con;:;L:ti::t::  be:ri:::  r  k  ^^''^^  "^"  -'^  »'•  ^^^ 

it  is  not  necessary  to  .i?»^  f     .1  "^  ^^'  '^^^''  '»"'*•  therefore. 

that  Kave    t  X t       T  etT       '''  """^  "^  ^"""'"■""^ 
mind  that,  while    n  nHnHH  '^"""T^  ''^""•^'  '"^  '^"^'•"^  i" 

^;eiwince.^:;:r::;trt:rv^:r;;r;r^ 

of  union  were  essentiallv  a  ♦,     .     i  "  *"^  '*'"'"'* 

Governor   M„,„.ve.   Zi,  iX^rtr'^,  T"\-  "■ 
He  s,a.e,l  i„  expl.„a,i„„  „(  ,he  a.,  ,„de'o    fj;       T"  '"■ 

.e™.  o,  „„,„„  lit  r ':L'e7  ':„'a:r'"™"'Tr'c'^' 

adian  Government,  therefore  think  th.lu  '  '  '■  ^  ^  ^^"" 
those  terms  after  acceptan"  by  Canad  7"y  ""''  ^'^  ^'^" 
its  discretion,  modify  the  tariff  on  ,h  ''''"'"'"*  '"">'  '" 
Columbia/      To   put   the  cl  .     '"''""''  °^   «"»'^h 

reason  British  Col^bla;- ^d  "o  ^h  Lrm~C  ^d^""^' 
tion— which  constit„f;,,„.n  wimoraw  trom  Confedera- 

code  U  o„,,  co„.,„,io„an,  effecLt^bti^J  iZT:: 
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the    Province    remains    in    Confederation.      As    a    concrete 
instance  of  eflforts.  made  by  implication  at  least,  to  establish 
the   contrary   proposition,    the   Dominion    Government   cn- 
tended  that  the  decision  ..f  the  late  inlerprovincial  conference 
at  Ottawa  was  brnding  upon  the  I'r.ivincc  .)f  Hritish  Columbia 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Hritish  Columbia  had  refused 
to  accept  that  decision  in  so  far  as  it  relate.l  to  the  allowance 
recommended  to  be  made  to  this  Pn)vince  in  settlement  of  its 
special  claims-a  decision  which  the  Imperial  I'arliament  was 
asked  to  make  'final  and  unalterable."      It  is  important  that 
this  distinction  between  a        aty  and  a  pact  in  federal  and 
mterprovincial  relations  shov.d  he  clearly  emphasized,  having 
regard  to  its  bearings  on  any  future  negotiations  between  the 
iJominion  and  the  Province." 

I  have  given  this  rather  long  extract  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  the  way   for  a  review  of  conditions   subseciuent   t.. 
L  nion  in   1871.      In   Mallandaine's   Directory  of   1874   I   find 
this  note:    "On  the  20th  of  July.   ,871.  Confederation   with 
Canada  was  completed.     On  that  very  day.  or  slightly  bef.jre 
It.  the  first  i)arty  of  railway  survevors.  complctelv  equipped 
many  of  them   from   Eastern   Canada,   left    Victo'ria   for   the 
A.ainland  to  commence  the  exploratory  survey  of  the  C   P  R 
The  20th  of  July  in  the  next  year  was  the  date  fixed  for  the 
actual  commencement  of  the  railway;    but  beyond  a  formal 
two-hours'  survey  nothing  was  done  in  construction  at  this 
end.      In  the  meantime,  surveys  were  carried  on  vigorously 
Victoria  especially  at  first  seemed  to  realize  Confederation  on 
the  arrival,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  survey  of  the 
Hon.  H.  L.  Langevin,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  Sand- 
ford  Fleming.  Chief  Engineer,  both  of  whom,  on  their  return 
presented  exhaustive  and  highly  interesting  reports  on  Hritish 
Columbia.       It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  no  time  was  lost 
in  commencing  the  surveys  and  prosecuting  them  vigorously 
but  the  actual  commencement  of  railway  construction   wa.s 
quite   another   matter.       It    was   a   physical    impossibilitv   to 
determine  the  proper  route  to  take  within  a  vear.     There  were 
half  a  dozen  possible  and  practicable  routes,  each  of  them    in 
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a„   almost   untravele.l   country,   requiring  careful    reconnais- 

•survey,  for  the  ma,„  hne  in  British  Columbia  were  completed 
However,  the  people  of  the   Province  did  not  frA,mI,le 
much  at  first.     The  building  of  the  C.  P.  R.  was  rea"„T 
to  be  a  b,g  undertaking,  and  they  were  satisfied  so  bn-^a 
work  was  progressing.     Sir  Joseph  Trutch  at  Ottawa  made  a 
speech   after   the   terms   were  concluded,    for   which   he   whs 
raH.er  severely  criticise!  in  which  he  stated  that  time        . 
not  so  much  the  essence  of  the  contract  as  b„rta  fides,  and 
hat    he  people  of  P.r.tish  Columbia  would  be  .satisfied  if  th 

t.me.      i  he  e  were  not  h,s  exact  words,  but  thev  express  the 
purport.      U  hen  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  defeated  and  '  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie  took  the  reins  of  government  as  a  Liberal 
vvas  a  horse  of  another  color.     Sir  John  and  his  Govenn  e  n 
had  g,ven   Hr.t.sh   Columbia  the  terms  and   had   n.ade  tl  em 
more  hberal  than  had  been  expected  would  be  the  ca       " 
the  outset.      Hon.   Alexander  Mackenzie  and   his  part     had 
opposed  those  terms  with  all  the  vigor  possible  and  1  ad      ,t 
only   opposed   the   terms   themselves   as   being  outra.^eou  1 
o  press.ve  to  the  rest  of  Canada,  but  in  the  course  of  deba t 

about  the  western  Provmce  and  about  its  people.  This  was 
partly  the  result  of  party  feeling  and  partlv  he  re  t,lt  cu" 
ck  ot  knowledge  of  the  West  and  its  possibilities.  Xat  la  ,v 
therefore,  when  their  friends  the  Conservatives  wen  out  oi 
!>ower  and  their  supposed  enemies  the  Liberals  came  nto 
power,  the  people  of  British  Columbia  began  to  get  nervous 

the  r  '\)  '''"'-'■  ^'^'-  ''^'  ^'-->>-  '-.^""  to  ^hafr;: 

the  del.,    of  commencmg  construction  when  Sir   John  went 
otU  of  power  m  1873.  but  they  nevertheless  were  con   dem  " 
bemg  r,ght  m  the  end.      They  knew.  too.  that  elections  had 
nnervened  and   the   Government   of  Ottawa  had  be  n   much 
harassed  over  the  Pacific  Scandal. 

A  railway,  it  must  be  understood,  was  the  verv  breath  of 
hfe  for  the  people  of  British  Columbia,  the  "sine  ,ua  non'   of 
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Confcleration.  the  last  hope  of  an   isolated  and  very  n.uch 

mm  the  ad\ent  of  a  (.overnnient.  tlie  members  of  which   and 
v  hose  foHowers.  had  all  declared  themselves  antago      tic  "o 
t.  wonid  he  v.cued  with  alarm.      Many  promin  n't  Ub  J^ 
•a  '  oP-Iy  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  lettin.  BrkTsh 
Columi„a  cut   adrift   rather   than   assume   the   respons  bi     J 
'•    carry.n,.  ,t  „,  Confederation,  and  building  a  railwTv   .^^ 
-.Ics  Ion,,  winch  it  was  assumed  would  bankrupt  the  naZ 
to  construct,  not  speaking  of  the  annual  loss  o      pe  at  ^ 
-•1  tie  expression  of  such  sentiments  was  wel    k  o wn    "' 
'>nt.sh  Colun,bia.     An  attitude  of  mind  was  created  tha    had 
very  l>ane.u    results.     Everybody  was  hopeful  an  IcffiV:' 
under  the  old  regime.      U  hen  Mackenzie  can,e  into  po    e  Tl 

assun  ed  that  an  admnnstration.  the  members  of  which  had 

fn.m  Ottawa  under  ^^^r^  :^L^t'::^^ri::C':-Z^ 
of  mod.hcation   or   relaxation    immediatelv   excited    thf 
p.cion  that  repudiation  was  in  the  air      The  Mh  '"" 

a  party,  apart  from  political  bias   r    Uy  b    ieted  TheT'''  '' 
;v.th  British  Columbia  had  been  a  bad'one  a  d  ^td^: 

Ta^^^r^rr  %tr:;r  ^'  ^"  conse.u;^;t:;et 

OttlZc  "^     1'""'  '^'''^'''''  «^  'he  intentions  of  the 

.rentv    ""h  "ri,  "h'rf-  v"""'  "'"'°''^''  "^  "^'-"l  '"e 

.ic.u\    witn    hntish   Columbia   was   fraup-ht   ^,;tu   a 

res.,,,,  ,„  Canada  and  more  „r  ,ess    Z^Lm    ,f:Z7: 
s..na,„e.  was  .ssen.iaUy  an  „„„es,  ,r,l  and  beHe'd  "a7  a 
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solemn    bargain   entert-ci   into   with    the    I'nnince   should   be 
carra-d  out  so  far  as  that  was  possible,  having  in  vewth 

tlie  exact    ernis  to  be  impossible;   in  fact,  thev  lu.l  alreadv 
>een  violated  from  the  fact  that  railwav  construVt  o     |^  ,      ,\ 
been  cn.menced  when  he  came  into    ,..wer.      I  is    dea  vva 
to  substantially  carry  out  the  scheme,  but   t..     av      --rtUn 

built   m  "'","  ."  'r"'-^'  ^"  ^^  •"  '"-'^'"'^  ^"'--  railway  Ve" 
buil     more   slowly   than   had   been    intende.l.   i„   a   way  S 

would  be  cheaper  by  the  utilisation  of  .atir  stretdies   In 

.n  accordance  with  the  ability  of  the  cou   t/y   il    „   v  ir 

vear  to  finance  it.     There  were  many  rumors  i^,  th      i/ b    ,. 

the  Go  ernment  policy  was  known,   wl.ich   were  disturl       r 

As  an  diustration  of  the  feeling  engen.lcred.  negotiations  had 

Esquimau.  It  had  been  foun<I  impossible,  even  with  the  fiv. 
per  cent,  guarantee  of  the  Don.inion  dovernmen  t  raiL 
money  to  construct  it.      Negotiations  had  i,een  begun  w    1 

easier  way.  \\  hen  a  definite  proposition  was  mooted  for  the 
Dominion  to  make  a  direct  advance  of  $2sO  000  to  hi  P 
instead  of  a  guarantee,  the  People  of  vS^a Turn  el^T:: 
onchision  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  vary  he  Terms  of 
Lnion,  including  those  of  building  the  rail/ay.  and  t^^t  t  e 
wo  Governments  were  in  collusion  to  that  end  Pol  tical 
eehng  ran  very  high  and.  while  the  people  had  little  ttfo 

Then    followed    the    celebrated    Edgar    incident     „hich 

co.:"danf';,'Ma':.e';t;w:  Irr'Bri!;:  h'c:;  "r'  -' 

confidential  ntission  to  ascertain  .hr,e'  '  ro^ttl"".,', 
public  opmton  and  public  opinion  itself  bv  ,,niet  a  "ca  ^f 
■nqutry.  and  to  sound  the  Government  at' vIctoria  a    t„  the 
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modification  of  lerm,  ,ha.  woul.l  U  acce|,,able.     ],  „o„ld 
take  too  long  to  deal  will,  the  merit,  of  tlie  case  but  fZI' 

zte':  """'"J"  'r'"" """"'  »"■•«  -'■-  •' w  e i,e!: ; 

„;,      ^r;-""     •  ''^  ""  "">•  »""»"'!»  «vas  a  speaker  of  the 

ir'tbr^frii-cftr;:  eji^rt  t;,  r^-r '- '"° "'™"'' 

'^         **""   I'^o  and   interview  n«r  a^ 
many  i)er.sons  as  lie  could  atwl  finnii  ucrvieuing  a^ 

.he  <;over„„,e„,.  Lt   hat      '  Ed""  '"'""'^T"'  »""■ 

»cienti,n,sl,v  endeavored  to    ar  v    ,  it  h^      T       "  '""'""- 
v-..=,..  *  •     ,  .  tarry  out  his  instructions  w  th  a 

\vXJ  'T'""'    '"   ''^■'''' -vith.      Although    Premier 

\Valkem  and  members  of  his  Government  had  been  in  treatv 

still  in  Hi..'  '"""'""•''''  "'^^"^  •''"  ininiediate  election 
oreak  with  Ottawa  with  uncertain  consequences  Mr  Mar 
kenzie  was  altogether  too  serious  a  man  to  be  trifl  d  with" 

Canada  ,n  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Hritish  ^"umbTa      A 
long  series  of  misunderstandings  and  recriminationrfoHowech 
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meant'lv'rh"  ''""  °'  '''  ^'''■"'"""  ^''"^'-  '^"^  just  what  is 
meant  by  them  is  not  generallv  verv  well  understood       a! 

-on  as  Premier  Walken,  failed  in  're-openltrratio:: 
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with  Alexander  Mackenzie,  at  Ottawa,  on  the  subject  of  a 
moci.ficat.on  of  the  Terms  of  Union,  he  resolve.I  on  a  verv  l,ol.l 
stroke,  the  successful  outcome  of  which  greatlv  increased  his 
prestige.     He  decided  without  delay  to  go  to  London  and  lay 
h.s  case  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne.      Before  carrying  out  his 
mtcntion.   however,  he   went   to  Ottawa,  and   there,   it   was 
stated,  made  another  effort  to  re-open  the  .,uestion,  but  Mr 
Mackenzie  was  obdurate.      The  latter,  however,  offered  no 
.. bject.on  to  Walkem  going  to  England,  and  rather  encouraged 
the  Idea.      After  securing  the  necessary  credentials.  Walkem 
started  out  on  his  mission.      Notwithstanding  the  irregular 
and  mformal  way  m  which  he  had  to  present  his  case  to  Lord 
Carnarvon,  the  latter  lent  a  welling  ear  to  his  representation^ 
Carnarvon  was  a  broadminded  Colonial  Secretary,  and  did  not 
stand  on  techmcalities.     Traditionally,  since  the  secession  of 
he  States  of  the  L  nion.  Great  Britain,  in  her  colonial  policv. 
fav^--^^  .  careful  consideration  of  all  grievances  of  the  weaker 
pa..,    ^.•.,mg  out  of  constitutional  complications  in  the  out- 
lying domm.ons.     In  particular,  the  Colonial  Office  had  urged 
Confederation  on  British  Columbia,  and  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary,  therefore,   felt   a  deep   sense   of  responsibilitv   for   the 
success  of  the  partnership. 

Premier  Walkem.  a  very  astute  politician  and  a  clever 
lawyer,   had   m    London    the   assistance  of  the   late   Gilbert 
Malcolm   Sproat.  Agent-General  of  the  Province,  a  man  of 
outstandmg  ability  and  a   splendid   writer.      Together   thev 
wer    highly  successful  in  their  representations.     The  petition 
tself.  which  contamed  the  case  of  British  Columbia,  and  the 
letter  written   to   Lord   Carnarvon   at   the   conclusion   of   tlie 
negotiations,  are  two  %ery  able  state  documents,  in  which  the 
contentions  of  the  Provincial  authorities  are  set  forth  with 
great  clearness  and  force;    and  u,,on   his   return   to   British 
Columbia  h.s  report  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was    on  the 
tace  ot  It.  unimpeachable  and  unanswerable.     It  was  indeed  i 
mosaic,  cleverly  concealing,  however,  some  of  the  weaknesses 
o    his  previous  attitude  on  the  question.     On  the  other  hand 
Me  Dominion  Government  submitted  statements  for  the  infor- 
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mation  ..f  Il,s  Lr.rdship.  partly  with  the  object  of  explaining 
the  situation  Iron,  an  Ottawa  point  of  view,  and  ,,artlv  in  replv 
to  the  contentions  of  the  British  Columbia  delegate       Thi- 
correspondence  as  a  whole  was  carried  on  in  suHi  a  spirit  of 
moderation,  as  to  call  forth  compliments  from   Lord  Carnar- 
von, who  had  undertaken  the  not  alf^ether  pleasant  task  of 
arbitrating   between    the   contending   parties.       Hefore    Lonl 
Carnarvon    would   undertake   this   arbitration   he   made   it   a 
condition  that  his  decision   should   be  binding  on   both    the 
Dominion  and  the  Province,  and  his  position  was  stated  as 
follows:   "The  duty  which,  under       sense  of  the  importance 
of  interests  concerned.  I  have  thus  offered  to  discharge    is 
of  course,  a  responsible  and  difficult  one.  which  I  could 'not" 
assume  unless  by  the  desire  of  both  parties,  nor  unless  it 
shoiild  be  fully  agreed  that  my  decision,  whatever  it  may  be 
shall  be  accepted   without  any  question  or  demur."      Both 
Governments  cordially  agreed  to  these  terms  and  there  was 
an  interchange  of  briefs  on  the  subject. 

It  is  rather  a  long  story  to  give  the  arguments  on  both 
sides.     In  brief,  the  case  for  British  Columbia  contended  that 
while  the  Province  had  carried  out  to  the  letter  everv  request 
of  the  Dominion    in    respect    of    terms,    the    Dominion  had 
violated  the  treaty  by  unnecessary  delays  in  construction  and 
surveys,  and  that  the  Railway  Act  of  1874  had  contemplated 
giving  effect  to  changes  which  had  not  been  agreed  to  bv  the 
I  rovince.      Esquimalt  had  been  selected  as  terminus  o'f  the 
Canadian    Pacific    Railway,   and    its    selection    confirmed    bv 
order-in-counc  il.     Moreover,  the  Province  had  been  asked  to 
set  aside  a  reserve  of  twenty  miles  of  land  on  the  ea>-t  coast 
from   Esquimau  harbor  to  Seymour  Xarrows-3.200  square 
miles  in  extent,  and  had  complied.     Tlie  contentions  of  the 
Dominion,  in  brief,  were  the  absolute  bona  fides  of  the  Domin- 
ion in  dealing  with  British  Columbia  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Terms  of  Union,  and  that  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  exact  fulfilment  were  too  great.     It  was  admitted 
that  the  time  for  the  commencement    of   the    line    had    long 
passed,  but  the  charge  that  the    surveys,   the   completion    of 
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which  was  necessary  to  definitely  locate  the  line  ha.l  «,.»  i  . 
vigorously  prosecuted  was  fuilv  denied      It     !.'■.?/ 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  forV-e  rvevo  s  L    "  ""' 

U.S  larger  than   would,   in  other  .Z:i:Z:^',Z^'Z: 
employed  and  was  as  lar^e  as  was  possible  to  utilise 

Ihe  proposals  submitted  to  the   i'rovincial  (lovcrnmen, 

..state   were  very  f,reat ;   it  was  useless  to  begin  the  e  un 
he    oute  was  located,  and  fo.  that  purpose  a  verv  larl 
had  been  asked  for  by  the  Government    nth      2,  t  f  "t'" 
J^.ve  the  people  as  much  as  possible  the  benefi      f  constr Jc 
t  on.  they  would  open  a  road  and  construct  a  te  ^^0^  i 

.0  ava„  ,hem.elve»  of  all  .he  supplies  pes  ibiraten^^  "r  .^ 
1  here  was.  Edgar  pointed  ou,.  no  stipulation  in  ,ht  Term  !f 
U    on  as  to  the  amount  to  he  expen.led  in  any  one  vea        X 

uon  ar:.e,r7o"7h:re'nf  ,t  c'' ""' ""'""°-  "--■- 

I        .  "  ^"^  Government  was  wilhno-  t.. 

aTr:  aT  ,r.h  vr"  '"tj"-  *^ "»--  -  "i'^- 

ot,  wa  1,    I  hTrhern  *'ir°°°-  ^"^  "^"•-'^''""  <" 

^—peranlin^^'lh^-d::;:^.---:!::^^ 
ire^:rr-r^°:^z:ri::x~ 

-as  to  be  expended  per  annum  on  the  main  line  in  th^W 
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incf  and  the  railway  was  to  be  completed  from  the  Pacilic 
seaboard  to  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior  before  the  ii.t 
of  December.  1890. 

Mr.   Walkeni  did   not  brin^'  down   anv   measure   t,.  the 
Legislature  to  ratify  the  new  terms,  denying  that  there  were 
any  new  terms.     He  referred  to  efforts  of  Lord  Carnarvon  ;,. 
unravel  the  tangle  as  merely  "friendly  intervention"  and  n.n 
arbitration."      However,  a  bill  was  introduced  to  enable  the- 
Dominion  Government  to  build  from  Ksquimalt  to  Xanaimo 
Needless  to  say.  there  had  been  an  arbitration.      That  e.xact 
expression,  as  indicating  precisely  the  nature  of  the   inter- 
vention of  Lord  Carnarvon,  is   used  throughout  the  corre- 
spondence.    The  House  of  Commons  approved  of  the  award 
but  the  measure  for  its  adoption  was  defeated  in  the  Senate 
Just  what  was  the  cause  of  the  Senate's  action  is  verv  much 
m    doubt.       Certain    Conservative    politicians    blamed    the 
Liberal  leaders,  no'ably  Mr.   P.lake.  for  conspiring  towards 
defeat  :n  the  Upper  House,  while  Liberals  claimed  that  as  the 
Conservatives  had  a  majority  in  the  Senate  the  Conservatives 
were  to  blame.     It  was  held.  too.  that  as  the  British  Columbia 
I  remier  himself  had  not  regarded   Lord  Carnarvon's  inter- 
vention as  an  arbitration,  and  as  the  local  (^.overnment  h.id 
not  implemented  the  Carnarvon  Terms  bv  legislation  on  its 
part,  they  were  not  binding  on.the  Dominion. 

Xotwithstanding  that  the  action   of  the   Senate   was  a 
gross  repudiation  of  an  implied  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  Canada,  of  which  the  Senate  is  one  of  the 
three  branches,  the  Executive  at  Ottawa  did  not  hold  itself 
in  any  way  responsible  for  the  action  of  the  Senate,  and  did 
not  again   attempt  to  enforce  the   terms.      In   fact    shortly 
after  this,  the   Hon.    Edward    Blake  joined   the   Cabinet   as 
Minister  of  Justice,  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  the 
Carnarvon   Terms   should  not  be   made   effective.'      Instead 
through  his  influence  an  offer  of  ^750,000  in  cash  was  made 
to  the  Province  in  compensation  for  not  building  the  railwav 
on  the  Island,  and  for  any  possible  delays  in  the  construction 
of  the  mam  line,  on  condition  that  the  provision  for  the  speci 
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l>arter  their  riLrht.  wh    k  .      '   *'"'-'    """^^   '"^'te^"    tt> 

»lilmi„„a|  lawyer  >n,l  l„?i      •"'""''  "'■''"  "=»  »  B'cat  con- 
mind  o/mt:-;„b : ,  t.  hu  auif," "  ""■ '""  •"'"^'■"•' 

■lay.     No  ,lo,b,  ,„  ,l,i  r"',"'  '"'^""■l'"='>"»ible  ,„  ,hi, 

colleague,    and    VecUnrifnir^'r""  """""'"  ^>-  ••■' 
WI.O  regained  .or':"         ,e  t'o^p^r^'eT  '""; 

c=a,^:.';n:rc:'cSr'7^-«- 

i^ioerals.      It  represented  a  general  attitude  of  mind 

«tnr'"L;'4t:.:*rrei;:;:rL';°rr''>^"^'"' 

and  resolutions  were  passed  hv  th!  T  ,  ^''^  ^o^^n^ient 
embodied  in  the  for.  ori^ti  ion  o'^er  t't:;'*^'  ''''' 
ment  Feeling  on  the  Island  became  extreme  and  h  """ 
organized  what  was  known  as  the  Carnarvon  n  H  a"""' 
public   meeting   i„    — rfnri.    a     '"^.'-^'^"^rvon  Club.      At  a 

passed   in   favor  of  separation    "rt'""    ""   ""-i-ouslv 
visit  of  Lord  DufTerin      It  .  ",  '""'  '^'  celebrated 

of  hi.  tour  of  the  P    vin       exTepHn" o1  ^°  ''''.  ''''  '''^'^ 
-e  subiect  in  hand.      UnL^SV^rell^as^are:^;:. 
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of  peace,  and  no  man  in  tl,e  Empire  was  so  well  qualified  by 
the  arts  and  tongue  of  diplomacy  to  successfully  perform  sue  , 
a  m.ssu>n.     He  had  a  splendid  reception  in  \ictoria.  of  which 

he  celebrated  separation  arch  was  an  incident.  An  arch  had 
been  erected  by  private  citizens,  independent  of  the  ireneral 
committee  of  arrangements,  bearing  the  legend  "Carnarvon 
Terms  or  Separation."  Lord  Puflferin.  with  ready  wit.  sug- 
gested the  substitution  of  an  'R"  for  "S"  in  "Separation" 
but  this  was  not  agreed  to.  and  His  Excellency  refused  to 
jjass  under  it. 

On  his  tour  through  the  Mainland.  Lord  UuflFerin  found  a 
d.stmctly  different  state  of  feeling.  There  were  no  hints  ..f 
separation,  no  disloyal  arches  erected  and  no  dissatisfacti..., 
expressed  as  to  the  course  of  the  Dominion.  At  the  same 
time.  It  was  evident  that  the  people  of  the  Mainland  were 
really  highly  pleased  on  account  of  the  defeat  of  the  Carnar- 
von Terms  and  lost  no  occasion  to  assure  His  Excellency  on 

'^n\r'';   u    •!""  ^'''^  '^'"  ''^«^""  ^'^^t  -^^  »<""vv'n  as  the 
Battle  of  the  Routes."      Cariboo  was  not  reallv  interested 
as  either  route  as  then  proposed    would    suit    its   interests' 
but  the  rest  of  the  Mainland  was  afraid  the  Bute  Inlet  route 
would  be  chosen.     Its  ambition  and  efforts  were  ir  the  direc- 

by  Duffenn  at  Victoria  on  his  return  from  the  Mainland  was  a 
masterpiece  of  eloquence.   Regarding  the  threatened  secession 
from  the  Union   he  pointed  out  that  if  Vancouver  Island  took 
that  step  It  would  go  out  alone,  and  he  painted  a  very  gloomv 
picture  of  Its  future  in   isolation.      Lord   Dufferin's   speech 
made  a  deep  impression,  and  did  much  to  stem  a  very  danger- 
ous tide  of  public  opinion.      It  did  not.  however,  bring  the 
railway  appreciably  nearer,  and  again  dissatisfaction  was  rife 
and  was  so  far  reflected  in  the  Legislature  that  on  August  20' 
T878,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Walkem.  seconded  by  the  Hon.  Roberi 
.eaven    moved   a   resolution,   the   conclusion   of   which    ran 
thus:      Lnder  t^.  ,e  circumstances   .    .    .   Your  Majesty  will 
be   graciously   pleased   to    see   fit.   order   and    direct:     That 
British  Columbia  shall  thereafter  have  the  right  to  exclusively 
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c.llect  and  maintain  the  cnstoms  an.l  excise  duties  and  m 
withdraw  from  the  Lni„n.  and  shall  also  in  anv  event  he 
entitled  t.,  he  compensated  by  the  l)<.mini..n  l..r  losses  sus- 
tained by  reason  of  past  delays  and  the  failure  of  the  Dominion 


(.c.vernment  to  carry  out  their  railway  and  mher  ol.l,;rations 
to  the  J'rovince."  This  ^vas  re;;arded  bv  the  Imperial  auth.-r- 
ities  as  impossible  witlu.ut  a  special  Act  of  the  Imperial 
I'arliament.  and  was  disregarded.  The  solution  of  the  .liHi- 
culties  was  found  in  the  Settlement  Act  ..f  |S«4.  the  brinuiu),' 
about  of  which  will  form  the  subject  of  my  concUulinj,^  article 


ARTICLE  XVIII, 

The  Mackenzie  C.overnment  was  defeated  in  the  Kail  of 
1H78.      Undoubtedly,   the   National    Policy   was  the   |.rincipal 
is«ue.  but  one  of  the  issues  was  the  --onstruction  of  the  C   V   l< 
I  knew  very  little  about  politics  tlien.  even  les.  than  I  do  n-.w  • 
but  I  remember  with  distinctness  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  senior' 
in  a  three  hours'  speech  denouncin,t,r  the  i)urchase  of  steel  raiU 
by    Mackenzie,    the    water    stretches    scheme-described    as 
amphibious-the  Xeebin^r  i|„tcl.  St.  Frances  lock,  Fort  Wil- 
liam  townsite   steal  and   other   scandals,   real  or   ima-inerv 
with  w^iich  he  made  the  welkin  rin^.      I5ein.ij  commit"led  to' 
the  C.  P.  R.  scheme  and  the  Mritish  Columbia  Terms  of  r„io„ 
as  a  whole.  Sir  John  Macdonald  started  in   immediately   to 
Rive  them  eflfect.  the  result  (.f  which  was  that  in    iSSo'  the 
C.     P.    R.    syndicate    was    orf^anized.       The    syndicate,    for 
$25,000,000  cash  and  25.000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Middle 
West  and  certain  other  concessions.  aj,^reed  to  complete  the 
line,  all  rail,  within  ten  years.      As  soon  as  the  bargain  was 
announced,  there  was  tremendous  political  opposition,  an.l  a 
new    syndicate   was    formed,    which    offered    more    favoraiile 
terms,  but  as  the  Government  was  tied  down  to  the  ori-inal 
bargam  it  had  to  stand  or  fall  by  it.     We  know  that  with  sr.me 
additional  help,  at  a  critical  moment,  the  C.  P.  R.  was  built  in 
five,  instead  of  ten  vears. 
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maJerVT^^  ^'""'""'  '""'  '"^"^^^  '"  connection  with  the 
matter  ,s  that  attempts  were  made  to  have  the  termTof  ll 
Carnarvon  Award  carried  out      Aft^r  tu     ^  t         r   .  ^ 

Government  in  ,882  the  Sm  ih/  P  '"'  ^^  '"^^  ^^"^■^" 

tions  with  that  in  vifw     "u   \h^         """'  ""^"'^  "^^°^'^- 

-nt  ranks  at  OUar^a  "  o  '  ,rZr",T  '"  ''^  ^T""" 
irresDectivP  nf  th^  r-  strong.      It  was  considered, 

Edward  n.k    ?    ^^'•"^"•°"  Award,  or  the  offer  of  the  Hon 
iidward  l.lake  to  compromise  on  the  basis  nf  <R,-,.r.  , 

as  compensation  for  non-fulfilment  InH  hT  ^^'  '^  '^''' 

"t  the  main  line    thot  Vk        u  f        ^  ""^'^y^  '"  '^o'lstruction 

i.a  wen,  o„.  of  —  %'TJf  *'  """'■""  ^»  i'  "»'  "efor. 
as  the  re™i,  ofl  Ln,.,  ',"'""■"  °'  "'9.  principallv 

^  mills  a  multi-milhonaire  of  California 
Atter  the  formation  of  the  C    P    p    o      i- 
struction   of  the  portion   of  .Lr       ^  '>"^''^«te,  the  con- 

of  the  Pacificcnd  of   heC  PR  ^^/"''^•.  ^'^^  ^^t-""-  engineer 
D   rr.  ^-'u  ui  ine  c.  l: .  K.,  who  writes:  "When  the  P   P 

R.  Co.  was  organ,„<,  i„  ,880,  ,hey  pushed  the  wZ  ,r™  VVin 
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n.peg  westward  with  ;   1  i  (jssible  ei .: vgy,  and  appointed  Gen- 
eral Rosser  chief  engi..<e  .     He  cai  le  to  the  conclusion  that 
many  advantages  would  be  gained  by  adopting  the  Kicking 
Horse  Pass  as  the  one  through  which  the  railway  should  be 
carried  instead  of  the  Yellowhead  Pass,  which  had  been  chosen 
by  the  Government,  and  in   March,   1881.  he  determined  to 
explore  the  Selkirks,  and  ascertain  if  a  pass  could  be  found 
through  them  which  would  cut  off  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Colum- 
bia. Many  years  before,  Dr.  Hector  had  examined  the  Kicking 
Horse  Pass,  and  Mr.   Walter  Moberley  had  explored  Eagle 
Pass,  and  continuing  westward  had  selected  the  lUecillewaet 
as   far  as  Albert  Canyon.      He   had   also    sketched   off   the 
Columbia  Valley  from  Golden  down  to  the  Canoe  River  in 
the  spring  of  1872.     So  General  Rosser  sent  out  Major  Rogers 
m  March,  armed  with  Moberley 's  sketches,  to  see  if  a  pass 
could  be  found  where  the  line  now  runs.      The  Major  had 
not  had  experience  of  that  kind  of  work,  and  pinned  his  faith 
on  his  gun  and  a  coat  with  many  pockets  and  the  contents 
thereof.      He   was  a   man  of   indomitable   energy   and   very 
forcible  methods  of  expression :    in  fact,  his  language  was  of 
so  impressive  a  character  that  he  passed  by  the  name  of  'the 
Bishop,'  and  he  'was  proud  of  it.'  "     Rogers  Pass  was  named 
after  him.     It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  go  into  the  reasons 
for  a  change  of  route,  or  to  go  into  further  particulars  of 
construction. 

A  factor  of  the  situation,  which  I  wish  more  particularly 
to  explain  in  connection  with  the  subject,  was  Sir  Toseph 
Trutch.  With  the  incoming  of  the  Macdonald  Administration 
m  1878,  he  became  Dominion  Government  Agent  for  British 
Columbia.  He  was  a  man  thoroughly  familiar  with  British 
Columbia's  resources  and  geography,  so  far  at  least  as  that 
was  possible  at  the  time.  Whether  the  suggestion  came  from 
Ottawa  or  not,  at  all  events  he  raised  the  question  with  the 
local  Government  that  as  a  great  deal  of  the  land  within  the 
forty-mile  railway  belt,  which  by  the  Terms  of  the  Union 
were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Dominion,  was  unf^t  for  agricul- 
ture and  a  mountainous  waste,  this  worthless  land  should  be 
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made  t„.  by  g.u.d  land  i„  other  portions  of  the  iVovince 
Sr  Joseph  hav.ng  drawn  up  with  his  own  hand  the  claJ  e  in 
the  Tc-rn,s  about  the  conveyance  of  the  lands,  knew  2  ^ a  " 
veil  that  there  ha.I  not  been  any  sti.ndation  as  o  t h e  c h  / 
-tcr  of  the  land,  and  as  the  Dominion  was  standin^lt  h  t" 
t  n,e  str,ctly  on  its  rights,  or.  in  other  worcls.  upon  tl,e  et; 
:"  the  law.  ,t  was  somewhat  surprising,  that    ts  al     sl!^ 

Con^d^ration  as  ^r  a^^riti"  cir^r er:r "  '^^ 

I  have  ponucd  out  one  or  two  i,np.)rtant  facts  in  dealin- 

vvnh  our  relat.ons   with   the   Domi.non   subsequent  to   S;. 

v..    t   at  from  the  first  it  was  understood  that  Rs  pi^lt  !v  s' 

n  the  Terms  of  I  „,on  :  that  ,t  had  been  selected  as  such  ■  and 
us  e  ecnon  conhrmed  by  or<Ier-i„-council ;  that  at  the  ip  est 
of  the   Domm.on   Government  the   Province  had   reserv  d   a 

uenty-mde  belt  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Vancouve      s  a„d 

Wd  t  e  n""'-       "'  ""'"  '""^  ^""^^  °^  the  Carnarvon 
Award  the  Domm.on  was  obliged  to  build  a  line  of  railwav 
rom   Esnutmalt  to   Xanaimo  free  of  cost  to  the   rr'inc:" 
that  the  Dom>n,on  Government  recogni:    d  that  obligation  Iv' 
ts  offer  of  S7So,ooo  as  compensation  for  non-fulfilment ;   an  1 
that  which  .s  extremely  important  to  bear  in  mind,  ther    wa 
an  att.tude  of  mmd  in  Eastern  Canada  stronglv  c^ppo    d  to 
the  Terms  of  Ln.on  with   British  Columbia,  an  attitude 
mmd  wh.ch  we  shall  presently  see  not  only  prevent  dustie 
.Wi  :"'  Wh  :  "^^^''""-..^"t  -P-ed  conditions  of  fS 
871  to  188.  o"     ""V°"^'^^"  ^"  the  facts  of  history  from 
I87I  to  1884.  one  wonders  at  the  hands  of  which  partv  British 
Columb,a  suffered  most.     Had  it  had  not  been  that  the  peo'  le 
of  \  ancouver  Island,  and  particularly  of  Victoria,  were     o 
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keen  to   have  a  railway   at  any   price,   the  harj;ain   of   1884 
would  never  have  been  made.      Another  factor  in   the  case 
was   the   graving'   dock    at    Ks(|uiniall,    which    the    Province 
aided    by    the    Canadian    and    Im])erial    Governments,    had 
foolishly  undertaken  to  build.      It  did  not  seem  to  be  realized 
then  that  it  did  not  properly  fail  within  the  sphere  of  ■>  prov- 
ince to  i)rovide  facilities  for  the  convenience  of  shippinf,r  or 
of  the  navy.      It   in  the  en<l  proved   too  much   ,„   a  burden 
and  the  construction,  so  far  as  the   Province  carried  it    ha<l 
been  badly  bunf,de(l.      It  was  somethinj,'.  however,  which  the 
people  of  Victoria,  as  in  the  case  of  the  railway,  wanted  at 
any  co.st.      It  was  clear  as  i)art  of  the  consummation  of  the 
treaty  between   the   Province  and  the    Dominion   that   a   full 
and  final  settlement  of  outstanding'  disputes  should  be  made. 
For  this  i)urpose.  two  very  imi)ortant  personaf^'es  came  from 
Ottawa— the  Marquis  of  Lome,  then  Covern.,r-r,eneral,  and 
Sir  Alexander  Campbell.  Minister  of  Justice. 

The  Marquis  of  I  orne  was  the  forerunner,  not  formally, 
or  even  generally  known,  as  an  emissary  of  |)eace.      He  came 
in  1882  and  stayed  in  Victoria  for  some  time.     It  was  he  who 
mduced  the  late  Robert  Dunsmuir  to  first  amsider  the  project 
of  building  the   E.   Sc   \.   Railway.      The  latter  was  quite 
unwilling  to  undertake   it.      He   was   the  r,nly   man   in   the 
Province  with  sufficient  means  to  be  considered  in  that  con- 
nection, but  he  told   His  Excellency  that  he  had  made  his 
fortune  out  of  industry,  and  he  did  not  proj.ose  to  jeopardize 
It  by  embarking  it  in  an  enterprise  which  was  speculative 
However  terms,  so  to  speak,  were  made  to  suit.      Later,  in 
1883,  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  came  to  complete  the  bargain 
The  claims  of  the  Province  under  the  Carnarvrm  Award  were 
abandoned.     The  Walkem  Government  had  repealed  the  Act 
of   1875,   which   had  placed  a   reserve  on   certain    lands    set 
apart   for   the   construction   of   the   line    from    Esquimau    to 
Nanaimo.  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome  that 
action  of  the  Government  had  relieved  the  Government  of 
Canada  of  any  further  responsibility  to  build  that  section  of 
the  railway.      The  purpose  of  the  repeal  was  to  enable  an 
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as  waf  r  r       "'''  "'*'  '-''^'"^"^  ^  ^^-  ^«  ^^--truct  it, 

Bridh  r  r'  ""^  P7'°'*«''-      ^Vhen  Sir  Alexander  came  to 

iTet^T      A  ^"  ^"""""^  ^^^  *^'^""J'^  "^  '-■-Pitalists  ready 
to  negotaate       One  was  headed   by  the  late  David  Onpen 

^.th  Mr.  Dnnsnunr  were  associated  the  "Uig  Four"-the  two 
Crockers,    Leland   Stanford   and    Colis    I'.    Huntington     who 
supphed  an  equal  part  of  the  capital   with   Mr.   Dun;murr 
was  "hT  hTn  '  "'  "^  ""  "'"sequence  here.     The  conclusion 

r  terl  T""  ^''""P  "'^  ''^^^"'•«^'  ^"d  their  offer, 

on  terms  previously  arranged  as  between  the  Provincia 
Government  and  Sir  Joseph  Trutch,  agent  for  the  Dominion 

take  over  .Th'  'T""l"'  ^"'  '^''  '^'  °°'"i"'°"  would 
take  over  and  complete  the  graving  dock,  reimbursing  the 
Province  for  .ts  outlay;    that  the   Dominion   would  gfve  I 

Prot^nce'L^T'""  ^"  ^'^  "''"^^  ^°'"P->''  -^'  'hal     ^ 
Provmce  on   ,ts  own   part   would   convey   to  the  Dominion 
1,900,000  acres  (known  as  the  E.  &  N.  Railway  beltHrd- 
.ng  all  the.r  natural  resources,  except  the  preciou    metals   to 
be  reconveyed  to  the  railway  company,  and' to  conveyts  well 

as  a  part  of  the  railway  grant.      The   Peace   River   block 

s  ate      hat   when   the    Dommion    Government    selected    this 
block  ,t  was  m  the  very  heart  of  the  fertile  country.     There 
were  a  few  other,  minor,  details  of  the  bargain,  but  all  of  th  s 
was  done  that  a  railway  seventy-two  miles  in  length  migh 
be  bu,lt.     I  have  spoken  about  the  attitude  of  mind  in  Eastern 

s^di'e  t'iet' &  Tr",  '''""^-  u''  "'^"  '""^  P^^P-^'  'o  sub- 
sidize the  E.  &  N.  Railway  with  cash  to  the  extent  of  $7=0000 

came  before  caucus  it  was  turned  down,  and  in  order  to  ciT 

Plete  a  deal  the  Province  had  to  supplement  the  E    &  N 

grant  of  nearly  2,000,000  acres  with  the  Peace  Kiver  grant 

o    3,500  000  acres.      It  was  not  sufficient  that  theTro! bee 

should  have  given  its  original  land  grant  of  about  1300^^ 

acres  on  the  Mainland  for  a  railway  for  purposes  ll^^^Te 

purely  national,  but  it  had  to  supplement 'it  withTsoo,^ 
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sevent>-hve  nules  of  railway  on   the   Island  of  Vancouver 
wh.ch   the  Don^inion  of  Canada  by  all  laws  of  honoring 

h.n^     .^    u    u     °PP°^'t.on  of  the  people  of  Canada  to  some- 

commercial  undertaking.  hasM^m'e  Can'^'    X^t::? 

s^r  of  r;"  r*'"  """"^-  ^  ''^'''  '^  ^^^'^o  finish  mv 
n"  •  °^^,'^«"f^;'erat.on.  which,  on  the  whole,  has  been  a 
I>Ieasurable  task,  with  a  recital  of  incidents  which  blot  our 

iHf^4  reflects  discredit  on  the  politicians  of  both  Easte  n 
Canada  and  of   British   Columbia.      Each,   of  course    a      " 

bo'r.   ^^'r^'^"  '^'^^^  ^"^  ^'^-'-  P^^J"^'-e.s  at  the  time   , 
both  lacked  foresight  and  a  sense  of  proportion. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

Brit- h"xr  L°  wca""'"t  :r  -'  '"^  °""f "'  '^^ 

folk  of  that  splendid  old  colony  did  net  like  ,o  give  ap  ,"et 

«"r„"r      T.  ^T"""'"  '""'P-"""-     In  ,hi,  Jy    hey 
were   not    unlike   the   great   majority   of   th^    .^u 
colonies  of  Great   Britain    inTJ/  .  self-governmg 

federation-  h,lu  ■  '  ^  ^"^'   ^^^P^   towards   Con- 

ederat.on,  but  bemg  very  much  isolated,  and  an  insular  folk 
the  Newfoundlanders  possessed  the  spiri  of  independence  " 
a  greater  degree  than  any  of  the  others.  Since  the  dt'on 
referred  to.  union  with  Canada-although  there  have  b  en 
undercurrents  occasionally  in  its  favor-has  never    ormed" 
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I'lank  in  the  political  platform  of  am  partv.  an.l  Canada  U  r 
Its  part  has-very  .visely.  1  tliink-refrained  from  am  attemi.t 
to  mfluencc  j.ublio  opinion  in  the  Island  in  that  re^jar.l 
Neuotiatum.  were  opened  m  iSc^s  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, but  Sir  Mackenzie  lU.well.  the  then  Premier,  declined 
to  assume  responsii)ility  for  the  whole  of  the  debt  of  the 
ancient  colony,  and  the  bur.len  of  operatim^  the  railwav 
thrt.uj^di  Its  Icnj,nhy.  unsettled  territory. 

Xewfoundland.   th,n.f,d.   less   favorably   situated   climatic- 
ally. IS  not  unhke  Kritish  Columbia  in  its  i-rincipal  character- 
istics physically,  and  in  its  natural  resources,  and  conse.|uentlv 
It    IS   confronted    with   somewhat    similar   problems        h    h-,s 
extensive  hsheries.  although  the  value  of  our  liritish  Columbia 
f.shery  products  now  exceed  those  of  Xewf.nmdland.      It  has 
extensive  iron,  and  i.ossibly  other  mineral,  deposits.      It  has 
extensive  and  valuable  pulp  limits.      Its  special  re<iuircments 
are  extension  of  railway  facilities.      The  population,  ^^cnerallv 
speaking,   is  poor,  and   the   Government   therefore   is  alwiv's 
face  to  face  with  financial  disabilities  in  anv  efTort  of  .levelop- 
ment.      Hon.  George  Shea,  nephew  of  Sir  Ambrose  Shea    one 
of  the  representatives  of  Xewfoundland  at  th_  Charlottetown- 
Quebec  conference  in  1864,  stated  in  effect,  in  an  interview 
that   while  generally   the  people   were  opposed   in   sentiment" 
to  Confederation,  which  might  be  a  long  time  delaved    it  was 
inevitable  on  financial  grounds,  and  it  was  upon  these  grounds 
alone  that   the  negotiations  of   1895   were  based.      The   late 
1  rincipal  Grant,  writing  in   the  Canadian   Magazine  in    1.S98 
said:  "It  IS  now  impossible  for  Newfoundland  to  isolate  itself 
much  longer  from  the  general  life  of  British  North  America 
In  spite  of  the  mistakes  of  Canada,  especially  the  blunder  of 
1895,  Confederation  with  the  Dominion  i^  sure  to  come    and 
It   IS   impossible   for   the    Treaty    Shore   c,uestion    to    remain 
unsettled. 

Probably  the  most  influential  opposition  to  Confederation 
has  come  from  the  merchants  of  St.  John's,  the  capital  of  the 
colony,  with  a  population  of  32.300.  These  merchants  are 
certain    of    their    trade    now.    but    are    afraid,    as    Mr     Shea 
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expressed  it.  "they  would  lose  their  assured  position  under 
Confederation,  as  have  the  merchants  of  Halifax  " 

out  or'n"'  -''"^  "7'^.  ^'  ""  ••"P^^^^"*  ^«<^t°'-'  in  rounding 
'  Br  ti^h  r  ,  k'°"-  •  ^'  ''  '•'""^  three-sevenths  the  sizToi 
Bnt.sh  Columbia,  w.th  a  total  population  of  242.620  o  over 
one-half  the  population  of  this  Province.  The  exp^^s  0?;^ 
fishery  products  last  year  were  valued  at  about  ^'^'o^  and 
«n  1912-smce  which  its  trade  has  declined-fts  ^^;o"t 
amcnrnted^.  value  to  about  ,t.o..«..  a^its^xpoT: 

be  much  augmented.     Moreover.  staXafi     do^T 

Vat"      °\?%^^'-^''^  ^°  the  great   Nffinland   .shores    a! 
Vancouver  Island  does  on  the  Pacific,  it  has  a  strateg^al  and 

ZZ  ^^'"  ^'  ^""  ^•"^^^^^-^   ^«  ^-^rrd   the 

Newfoundland's  present  weakness  is  its  finances      With 

a  revenue  of  about  $3,500,000  and  an  expenditure  of  about 

$4,000,000,   ,t   has  a  funded  debt  of  about  $32  0(^^    a„H 

would  have  to  be  prepared  to  make  ample  provision  for  the 
cost  of  ocal  administration,  and  also  for  railway  develonment 
.f  Newfoundland  is  to  look  for  success  unde7 the  proposed 
new  regime.  proposed 


We  have  seen  that  Manitoba  came  into  line  in  1870   or 

thf  fl  *'^V  H^"  T^*^*  '"^^  ""^'  ^-  -  ^  matter  oiaa 
the  few  inhab.  ants  there  had  nothing  to  say  about  it    the 

ot  Canada.  The  same  is  true  of  the  other  two  Provinces 
created  in  1905.  The  territory  west  of  the  Manitoba  boundary 
me  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  British  Columbia,  was  prac^ 
t.ca  ly  divided  into  two  parts,  the  sixtieth  paralle  oN'orth 
latitude  bemg  the  northern  boundary  of  each,  and  each  part 
was  made  into  a  separate  Province.  ^ 
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As  all  the  public  lands  in  the  three  prairie  i)rovinces 
were  retained  by  the  i  dominion,  except  certain  reservations 
for  school  purposes,  the  subsidies  paid  to  these  i)rovinces 
were  very  large  compared  to  that  paid  to  British  Columbia, 
which  retained  its  own  lands,  timbers  and  minerals,  except 
of  course,  what  was  conveyed  to  the  Dominion  for  railway 
I)urposes— something,  by  the  way.  which  never  should  have 
been  done. 

The  next  step  in  rounding  out  Confederation,  or  rather 
the  adjustment  of  relations  between  the  Provinces  and  the 
Dominion,  was  the  interprovincial  conference  at  Ottawa  in 
1906,  when  there  was  a  rearrangement  of  the  basis  of  the  pay- 
ment of  subsidies  to  the  Provinces,  not  necessary  here  to  dis- 
cuss in  detail.  The  amount  of  Federal  allowance  was  largely 
increased,  but  the  special  allowance  of  $1,000,000,  payable 
m  ten  years,  was  not  made  permanent  as  we  thought  it 
should  have  been. 

The  most  recent  step  taken  was  the  enlargement  of  the 
boundaries  of  three  of  the  Provinces— Ontario,  Quebec  and 
Manitoba.  The  area  of  Ontario  was  increased  from  222,000 
to  407,250  square  miles;  of  Quebec  (the  great  territory  of 
Ungava  being  taken  in),  from  228,000  to  706.834  square  miles; 
and  of  Manitoba,  from  73,960  to  251,832  square  miles! 
British  Columbia,  whose  area  was  largest  prior  to  1912,  is 
now  third  in  size. 

The  additional  areas  to  the  Provinces  in  question  were 
obtained  by  extending  Quebec  and  Ontario  northward  to 
Hudson  Strait  and  Hudson  Bay,  and  Manitoba  to  the  60th 
parallel  of  latitude.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Yukon 
Territory  should,  for  purposes  of  convenient  administration 
be  added  to  British  Columbia,  but  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that,  considering  the  character  of  the  entire  counrtrv 
to  be  administered.  British  Columbia  is  quite  large  enough  as 
It  IS ;  unless,  of  course,  the  Dominion  Government  would  guar- 
antee the  whole  cost. 

After  Newfoundland  is  added,  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
more  Provinces  will  be  created.     The  remaining  portions  of 
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The   n,arvH,...   ....,..,„,..;  ,.1';;;::-^^^^^^^^ 

.  M  .f.^""'-'''''''"^-  •""•  it  is  yet  cnlv  ,,„  the  thresln.l.l 

Ca,'al      •  «l-el.,,„„e„t    an<l   prosperity   .,f    Kasier,. 

One  more  wor.l  alua.t  \ewfou„,lIan<l  before  I  couclu.le 

arms  i„  welcome.      The  late  Hon    Mr    F-,  U  \  "'""   ''"■ 

member  of  the   N>u  fou„d,a„        overnm  m  "hTd       ""l'^'  t 
a  conrulentia.   mission   to   Great   HrUairand         oVt'aT^I' 

niitteci  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  tha    repeat    b  tThe"?  T'] 
11.S  m.ssion  havin,  been  undertaken  anTab.v     e    orme"  'i' 
n  >tself  s,,.mhcant.      In  the  full  rounding  out  of  C^^I  ' 
t.on.    Canada    will    have   accomplished   a   larJe   nnr      71 
destiny,  an.l  then  it  will  remain  with  her  to  Jo  on'  to  the  .[ 
of  her  ambition  and  establish  herself  definitely  Ll  ^ 

ently  in  her  hi,h  place  in  the  af^airl  of  tl^Fl^rre. '""""■ 
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In  c.tulusu.n.  let  mc  ^ay  ..f  tlic  war  ueiR-ralK ,  a^  I  luivo 
saul  ,n  a  n.orc  linute.l  way  of  its  ctVecl  .,„  Xcwfui.n.llan.l.  t|,al 
't  lias  jiucn  i,s  a  new  n.ental.  or  shall   I  sav  psvclnc.  n„tl.„,k 
tn  all   uf   MS.      The   idea    1    have   in    niin.l   has   ha<l   el.M,i,ent 
express,,,,,  |,oth  i..  speech  a„.l  in  the  press,  an.l  I  an,  s„nplv 
repeat.„K'  in  other  words  what   has  been  so  well  sai.l  o,,   so 
nianv  prcv,oi,s  occasions.      All  the  peoples  of  the  Allies  an.l 
other  ,,eoples  as   well   have,  so  to   speak,   found   themselves. 
clar,hed  ,n  v,s,un.  as  if  by  a  new  reli^'ion,     Particnlariv    have 
the  (mtlook  and  .lestiny  of  the  llritish  I-nipire.  u  hid, 'was  in 
a  state  of  )h,x.  of  indeterminate  transiti.m.   been   influenced 
and  alTccted.      The  relations,  as  in  the  past,  as  a,  the  present 
time,  as  prospect, vely.  of  the  various  don,i„i,,ns  and  dcpen.l- 
ences  amontj  each  other  and  with  the  Mother  Country    -ire 
l>emK  set  ,n  a  new  an.l  much  wi.ler  perspective,  and  ihe  future 
sta«in«:  of   the    Empire    will    be    majestic    in    its   conce|.tion 
Uvilizaticm  IS  in  a  death  jrrip  with  the  '•kultur"  of  scientific 
barbar.sm  raised  to  the  Xth  power  of  refine.l  ruffianisn,.  an.l 
tor  the  very  reason  of  the  unspeakable  disaster  that   w..uld 
befall  the  world  shoul.l  civilizati.m  die  in  the  struf.r;.|e   vict..ry 
must  cause  it  to  survive  and  triumph.     The  awful  horn.rs  of 
war  and  the  materia!  and  dynastic  ends  on  account  of  which 
It  was  I)rouKht  on.  have  fjiven  the  civilized  w..rld  a  clearer 
spiritual  insiKdu  into  the  things  that  count  in  a  nati..n's  life 
-freedom,  love  of  liberty,  rij^ht-thinkin^.  justice-seekintj.  and 
all   the  rest  involved   in   the  tenets   which   civilization   in   all 
the  a^es  has  expounded.      The  ^^eat  lesson   which  the  war 
has  taught  the  Empire,  our  Empire,  and  particular! v  the  Ohl 
Land,   is  that  no  lonf,a'r  in  our  career  can    we   trust   to   the 
undefined  and  ill-defined  relations  of  the  past.      The  slender 
tie  of  sentiment  which  binds  us  together  at  present  is  stronjf 
stron^rer  possibly  than  any  constituti.mal  bone:  .  out  sentiment 
of  this  kind  IS  a  thins  of  war  and  not  of  proioufred  peace,  an.l 
it   must   be  inwrouj3:ht   with   organization   and   constitutional 
unity  s.)  that  the  Empire  may  alwavs  be  able  to  present  an 
undivided  and  impregnable  front  in  the  face  ..f  dangers  such 
as  those  by  which  we  are  now  imperilled.      Britain  will  emerge 
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from  th.s  war  mightier  than  cvcr-not  s,.  much  in  mi«ht  of 
arms,  and  no,  perhaps  so  much  in  wealth  and  territorial 
expansion  as  m  unity  of  spirit,  in  love  of  freedom,  in  reco^- 
m  .on  of  all  nation's  rights,  in  sound  principles  of  Kovern.ncnt. 
thm^s  m.Kht.er  than  all  the  ambitions  of  all  the  llohenzolierns 
had  they  been  realized,  and  over  which  scientific  barbarism 
can  never  prevail. 

In  reviewing  the  story  of  Confederation,  its  conception 
■ts  .ncept.on.  its  development,  its  basic  principles,  we  may 
with  all  honesty,  lay  the  flatterinfj  unction  to  our  souls  that 
Canada  set  the  hrst  example  in  modern  times  of  dominion 
consolidation  on  true  federal   lines,  an  example  which,  in  a 
mod.hed  way.  suitable  to  their  conditions,  was  followed  by 
ustralia  and  S.mh  Africa,  and  that  in  all  human  probability 
u  III  be  followed  by  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  it  will    I 
confidentally  predict,  be  our  proud  boast  as  Canadians,  that 
when  Empire  consolidation  shall  have  been  completed  after 
the  war.  It  will  be  modelled  upon  the  design  of  the  structure 
erected  by  our  wise  old  architects  of  state  in   1867.      Empire 
possessions  will  encircle  the  globe,    as    thev    do    now,    but 
secured  in  unity  and  common  defence,  co-ordinated  in  consti- 
tutional principles,  autonomous  in  their  sovereign  powers  har- 
monious m  relations.      Our  boys  are  fighting  at  the  front 
"o    only  for  the  Mother  Country,  for  the  rights  of  wronged 
nations,  for  the  freedom  of  the  races,  and  for  their  own  home- 

rel^A  %\'^'Y""^\''^^^^-^  consummation  which,  when 
reached  will  be  the  profoundest  in  effect  in  the  history  of  the 
whole  human  race.*  ^ 


Pon«oli.lated  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or'  thev T/v  h-""  °l  '"^i^"-  they  will  be 
StV^.i"'  *'»«'"'•  "hi-h  would  be  a  CicSl  r^ndT^J  ^,%  "^*'%''f,^^'^'^^  'he  United 
un.ler  the  exis  of  the  flax  of  Empire  rounding   out    of    British    North    America 
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POSTSCRIPT   ON   THE 
QUEBEC  SITUATION 


SIK  HUGH  JOHN-    MACDONALU  in  his   Foreword  to 
this  hook,  refers  to  the  recent  Dominion  election  as  a 
supreme  test  of  Confederation.     The  results  are    sigtii- 
ficant    as    to    the    attitude    <.f    Canada    as    a     whole,    and 
as  to  the  peculiar  iK)sition  of  Quebec  and  of  constituencies 
in    which     French-Canadians    have    been    a    factor    in    the 
votmg,    in    relation    to    the   vital    issue,   namely.    Canada's 
participation    in    a    jjreat    European    War    in    which    Great 
Britain    is    predominant    amonfr   the    Allies   arraved    against 
the    Central    Powers.      There    were    minor    issues,  as  there 
are    in    all    elections,    but    conscription     was   the    deciding 
issue.     Conscription,  however,  while  in  the  meaning  of  Sir 
Wilfrid   Laurier's  manifesto  referred    to    a    choice    between 
enforced  conscription  under  the  terms  of  the  Military  Service 
Act  and  a  referendum  such  as  was  taken  in  Australia,  involved 
in  so  far  as  Quebec  is  concerned,  the  much  wider  and  more  pro- 
found issue  of  Canada's  moral  and.  shall  I  say.  constitutional 
right  to  take  part  in  a  war  initiated  by  Great  Britain  without 
previous  reference  to  other  governing  forces  of  the  Empire. 
The  voice  of  Quebec  on  the  essential  issue  said  "Xo."    French- 
Canadians  throughout  Canada  said  "No."    The  Canadian  gen- 
eral election  was  a  real  referendum  on  the  question  and  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  terms  of  a  special  referendum  sub- 
mitted as  advocated  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  the  voice  of  Que- 
bec would  still  have  been  the  same.     The  situation,  therefore 
from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  believe  in  an  empire  one 
and  indivisible,  is  a  serious  one.  and  even  now  that  Canada 
has  emphatically  declared  itself  from  that  point  of  view  the 
situation  as  to  the  outcome  of  Confederation  is  not  without 
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its  elements  of  apprehension.     The  substantial  majority  for 

resented  n  the  desire  to  win  the  war  and  to  win  it  as  nuicklv 
as  poss.b  e  ,s  unfortunately  not  the  final  win.  I  has  imp  y 
a  centuated  and  made  clearer  the  line  of  cleavage  bet  veen 

a.  to  the  relatiLs  w^r^hllll^ZsH^::  ^i;:  ^^^ 

relationship  not   less  mt.mate  than  in   the  past.     The  other 
are  m  the  direction  of  complete  Canadian  autonomv-bde 
pen.lent  nationality,  but  preferably  of  a  separate  exTsL  e  as 
a  French-Canadian  republic  on  the  banks  of  the  It  U    renc" 

e:rtV  he  U  "'7  '"^"""^  '^'-^  ^■^^"  ^  vote'L/ewh  ; 
averse  to  the  Union  Government,  there  have  been  pronounce- 

Ty  L'c  rr^r'rr'^  °"^^'^  ^-^-^^  ''^  eas'tern  boun- 

:r:h^^^::;^;sa^^^:::;rir:--^--- 

that    there    is    no    way    oZ  T'c.^2:^::'^'^J:: 
any    more    than    there    is    for    Ireland    out    of    "he    United 

Srw^:;7L^c^-\::;c^tT-^" 
exti^.^  .ouid  not  othr^i^t^r  t- h  c:l 

skec    for   se'n  "!     ^"''""   °""'   ^^'"^"^^   '^^    legislature 
asked   for  .separation  as  an  alternative  to  fulfilment  of  the 

^TZ^'T     ''"^'^  '^"'^  '^''^'  ^  --'->-  "^  -ces! 

the  ssue.     These  were  really  "bargaining  resolutions  "  as  the 

result  showed,  and  the  resolution   (at  the  time  of  wrhing 

proposed  in  Quebec,  it  has  been  su-^ested    is  .  ...  ,         ^^ 

solution."     But  what  has  Quebec  .Slte'l    t^o  Srf^f 

hat  she  has  not  already  got  to  which  she  is  entitled?    One  o 

er  o..  people  has  referred  to  Quebec  as  -the  s,K,i.ed       ild 

of  the  Dominion."  and  the  most  impartial  judicial  commission 
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would  fail  to  discover  in  the  smallest  instance  wherein  all  the 
essential  and  incidental  benefits  and  rights  of  the  H.  \.  A. 
Act  have  not  been  conveyed  to  that  province  and  of  which  its 
people  are  not  in  the  fullest  enjoyment. 

That  the  situation  is  an  unfortunate  and  regrettable  one 
IS  a  fact  that  is  everywhere  admitted.       The  question  "Why 
IS  there  such  a  situation?"  is.  in  the  light  of  vears.  easily 
answered.     The  question,  "How  is  the  situation  to  be  rem- 
edied?"  is  not  so  easily  answered.     Who  has  solved  the  Irish 
riddle?     Old  race  feuds  have  accounted  tor  much,  perhaps, 
for  most,  m  Ireland,  but  there  have  never  been  race  feuds  in 
Quebec  between  the  English-speaking  and  the  French-speak- 
mg  peoples,  if  we  except  the  occasional,  perhaps,  not  infre- 
quent, fisticuffs  between  the  Irish  Catholics  and  the  French 
Canadians.     These,  however,  were  purely  local,  and  did  not 
at  all  arise  out  of  national  considerations  of  any  kind.     Lan- 
guage, landlordism  and  religion  have  each  had 'something  to 
do  with  the  situation  in  Ireland.     Language  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  factor  of  the  situation  in  Quebec.     French  Canada 
has  always  looked  to  France  as  a  Fatherland,  the  cradle  of 
the  race,  with  that  feeling  which  was  natural,  until  the  relig- 
ious orders  were  expelled  from  France  and  settled  so  numer- 
ously in  Quebec.     Then,  the  close  affiliation  which  exists  in 
that    province    between    language     and     religion     graduallv 
weaned      ne  people  from  any  racial    aflPection    for   a    nation 
whose  national  institutions,  at  least,  were  non-religious      The 
influence  of  the  new  stock  of  clerics  has  become  verv  marked 
The  Habitants,  temperamentally  peace-loving  and 'tradition- 
ally influenced  by  parish  environment,  are  not  now  moved  by 
the  cause  of  France,  and  as  for  the  English-speaking  people 
they  were  always  of  another  world.     If  we  add  to  these  con- 
siderations the  sinister  influences  of  political  leaders,  we  can 
readily  exercise  that  forbearance  so  necessarv  at  the  present 
time  m  formulating  policies  for  the  future.     Speaking  person- 
ally^. I  have  neither  prejudices  of  language  or  religion  so  far 
as  French-Canadians  are  concerned.     I  have  alwavs  regretted 
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ha    I  chd  not  master  the  language  of  which  I  never  had  nmre 
han  an  imperfect  knowledge  and    to    me    theolo-ncally    all 
rel,g,ons  look  alike  in  the  sense  that  the  Gold  ^^Ru       t 
conscience  clause  of  every  creed,  is  the  saving  salt  of  al   relit 

*^ainoiic  Catechism  and  never  n.-rmift^j  i 

organization  and  in  its  intimacy  with  the  veTv  fi^"^   f    v^' 
cal  life    lies  nn..  r.(  *u  •  ^'^y  """^^  ^^  pohti- 

Every  man  ha.  ,h.  right  ,o  his  own  view,  as  to  Canad       d t 
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in  Duehe.  .       f  '\"  ""''*""  ''^  '"  "«"  »he  situation 

.n  Quebec  has  been  reached  is  easy  to  answer.     There  has 

been  for  years  what  might  be  called  a  school  of  politicians 

who  have  been  cultivating  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  French- 
Canadmn  nationality  and  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  English- 
speakmg  element  of  Canada.  ^ 

This  propaganda  of  exclusiveness.  of  isolation,  of  inde- 
clependence  of  Quebec,  like  that  of  the  Sinn  Fein  in  Ireland, 
has  spread  to  almost  alarming  pro,,ortions.  Tl..  movement 
has  been  among  the  young  men  and  youths  principallv.  The 
older  generations  are  not.  generally  speaking,  so  much  affected 

in.Ju^'^-  ^^^""".'^  persistent  campaign  in  recent  years  of 
nstilling  ,nto  the  minds  of  the  younger  generation  the  notion 

Fren  h  ^^^  "°"l'"'  ''  ""'^  '*^  mysterious-way  the 
French-Canadians  are  being  oppressed  and  tyrannized  over 
by  the  English  of  Canada,  whose  object  is  to  keep  them  In 
submission  and  make  them  victims  of.  and  subject  to  BriN 
am  s  international  entanglements  and  foreign  aggrission 
This,  notwithstanding  that  there  is  not  a  sfngle  hTsIorical 

:Scatit  ^" '-'  -  -''-'  ~  -  ^-^-  " 

K.  i,°"/'!u  ^*i'*^^'^^"d'  »he  ideal  of  a  French  republic  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  held  up  to  them-a  republic  in 

^h-ch    he  French-Canadian  people  will  be  able  to  develop 
to  the    ull  their  own  aims,  their  own  culture  and  their  own 
national  manhood,  one  in  which,  too,  thev  will  be  free  and 
independent  of,  and  safe  f«,m,    their    common    enemy    the 
English.     Quotations  from  the  speeches  of  French-Canadians 
politicians  and  the  French-Canadian  press  confirming  these 
statements  can  be  produced  and  multiplied  almost  endlessly 
This  propaganda  has  gone  on  unrebuked.  even  encour- 
aged, by  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people  in  whose  power 
It  was  to  divert  the  current  of  political  thought  into  safe  and 
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patr,ot.c  channels,  and  it  has  been  winked  at  throughout 
Canada  as  a  whole.  Men  in  public  life  have  disliked  to 
express  freely  their  views  of  the  inevitable  consequences  for 
fear  of  offending  I-rench-Canadians  as  a  class 

One  cannot  really  blame  the  young  men  of  French  Canada 
for  the.r  enthus.as.n  i„  this  cause,  which  is  really  a  revival 
of  he  po ht.cal  doctrines  of  Papineau.  Thev  have  been 
misled  by  false  teachers  and  have  never  had  the  opportunity 
or  even  been  permitted  in  their  environment,  to  know  the 
truth  as  ,t  IS.  and  to  study  Canadian  history  in  the  light  of 

The  French-Canadians  have  inherited  many  of  their 
charactenst.cs  from  their  Xormandy.  Anjou.  Maine  and 
Po.tou  French  ancesters.  They  are  naturally  susceptible  to 
the  mfluences  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  The  educated  young 
French-Canad,an    ,s    idealistic    and    imaginat.ve.     He    has 

thetrnr"^  V   '''  ^'"'"*''^''  °^  '"•"''  ^"^  heart  that  made 
the  Republic  of  France. 

Sir  Wilfrid    Laurier  is  intellectually  too  large  and  too 

well  developed  m  statescraft  to  believe  in  the  posfibility  of  a 

French-Canadian  republic  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence 

t  ,s  true  that  as  a  young  man.  and  the  flights  of  fancy  of 

the  young  man  are  not  to  be  held  up  against  him  in  mature 

v.w;  , """'  *'^''°''''. '°  C""f«^"*^i«"-  He  wrote  and  spoke 
vgorously  m  opposition  to  it.  In  this  attitude  he  declared 
himself  a  follower  of  Papineau. 

By  a  strange  chain  of  circumstances  he  became  the 
Premier  of  the  Confederation  of  which  he  was  so  earnestly 
skeptical  and  the  principles  of  which  he  so  vehemently 
denounced.  He  became  the  hero  of  his  race  and  in  a  large 
sense  the  pride  of  all  our  people. 

Before,  however,  he  became  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  not  yet  a  conspicuous  Canadian  politician,  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  Louis  Kiel,  whom  he  refused  to  regard 
as  a  rebel,  without  question,  from  racial  reasons.  Years 
later,  speaking  of  the  Riel  rebellion.  Sir  Wilfrid  averred  that 
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had  he  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  he  too   would 
hav.  shouldere,!  hi.s  n.usket  in  the  half-breed  cau^'e      ifon"  ' 

Ri'lnd  to?"    ."  ''"'"•  "^^  ^'^  ^'^"^^'^  "f  ^he  cause  of 

that'  aeeoum    -^^  '"  """^^"^  ''^  ''"''''  '"  ^^^^^^  -'^iy  on 

This  is  simply  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  the  ideal  of 

adtrT'  "^^^■^°^V-'^-'  -  -any  today  declare  the,  Jel  e 
adherent.      But  why  should  men  like  Riel  be  exempt  from 
the  consequences  of  their  crimes,  or  hallucinations    if  Z 
please,  merely  on  account  of  their  race' 

m.ntf '''  ^^''^"l  •™!^'^  ""'^  ''■'"  ■''"'"^  ^'^  the  extreme  senti- 
ments expressed  m  Quebec  today.     He  is  too  enlij^htened  a 
pubhcst  and  too  learned  historically.       He  does,  however 
bel  eve  m  Canadian  independence.      .\  careful   st  ,dv  of  h  ^ 
earner  wntm.s  and  speeches,  coupled  with  the  lo^'al  trend 

late    lifT  2'  "^  '     """"^  P"^^'"'"^  '"  ^"^P--'  -'ations  in 
if  h  s  ut;""  '"  ""  °''"  conclusion,  although  in  manv 

of  h.s  utterances  m  respect  of  Great  Britain,  he  has  to  some 
extent  camouflaged,  to  use.  not  in  an  offensive  wav.  a  te^m 

It  .s  not  for  h,s  views  on  independence  he  is  to  be  censured 
There  are  prominent  English-speaking  Canadians  who  share 
these  with  him.  though  we  should  admire  him  to  a  greater 
degree  or  taking  a  more  direct  road  towards  hiTgoal     '  "  do 

cTov  :";h"r '  '^^  r  ^^^^^'^'"-^  ^  "^^-  temperinglfl  : 

TrnrlT  '  ''^'"^'  ^'^'^'"'''"^  "^'"^  ^'  ^^eir  leader,  are 

proclaiming  sentiments  not  unlike  those  he  did  in  his  younge. 
days,  only  much  more  extreme.  Essentially  the  representa- 
tn-e  of  his  race  in  public  life  and  the  hero  of  his  peopl     w  th 

his  lit  le  finger  m  the  w^ay  of  warning  or  advice.     Practicallv 

He     the  r""-  '"■  ''"'"'  '^  ■"  P°''t'^«  -"^  '"  Q-bec 

hes  the  greatest  source  of  his  power,  but    he    would    have 

been  accorded  a  much  greater  place  in  our  history  had  he 

turned  aside  from  the  allurements  of  high  office  based  on 
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such  support,  when  an  even  more  serious  issue  than  Canadian 
.ndependence  was  facin,.  his  country-that  o  breaking  "" 
Con  ederat,on   ,tself-when   the   fate  of  the   Empire  wa's  a 

o    his  ,1ft-  r.  ''""■""'    '"    "^'^'"^  ">-«  ^d--tion 

st"t:sLni:ir ""  ^^■^" "'  ^"^  ^°"°^^'^^^  *-  -^^^-^  °^ 

one  reslT'  ''T"f "'^  ^^  '''''"''  P°"^'^^">''  ^'^"P^  '"  the 
one  respect  ,„  wh.ch  many  of  us  feel  most  keenly.     Every 

poht,c,an  and  statesman  can  be  truly  outlined    oniv    in    the 
perspective  of  time.     A  political  writer  hoc      c        .        , 
serini,«lv  ..  .u  PO"ticai  writer  has  referred  to  him 

ser  ou  ly  as  the  greatest  citi.en  of  Canada  and  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  men  of  the  Empire,  who  has  done  more 

asseroff "  T"  "'  ;'^  '^"'  "^^  ^"""^^  ^"  °^  '^^  variou 
classes  of  Canada  together."    Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  been 

one  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  of  the  Empire.     H^  pictu  " 
sque  figure,  his  fine  personality,  his  pleasing  eloqu  nc  Tnd 

splendid  phrasing  would  mark  him  in  anv  conference  of  I 
•nguished  British  statesmen;  and  he  will  live  in  CanLtn 

ltTe7  %::^-^^'^'\^:^^P^^  of  a  unique  type  of  pol  tica 

iu'sh  nelaitTn'"  °u'"  "■'"''  '"  "^P^'^*  °^  these  distin. 
gu.sh.ng  tra.ts  did  much  .n  Great  Britain  to  raise  in  esteem 

nd  respect  Canadians  as  a  class;  but  the  situation  in  QuX" 

.:!•:;  ofcres"^  ^"-^^  --'-  ^"  ^^^  ^-^•^  ^-  ^"^  fa:: 

becale'rie!d  ''"'''"  "'  '"  ~"''^^  ""^^  ^'^  ^^'"^"^  Laurier 
became  a  leader  greater  racial  prejudices  than  ever  existed 

there  before,  even  in  the  days  of  Papineau.     After  all    pTp. 

■neau  only  carried  into  rebellion  a  comparatively  fw  of  those 

rr:::^j;----,47-atisfactorysitu^^ 
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No  one  blames  Sir  Wilfrid  personally  for  such  a  condition 
of  affairs,  or  sets  him  up  as  the  inciting  or  contributory  cause 
c"Mm7.  ^^^'"'  *^^  ^^'^'  dis"edit  the  claims  made  for  him. 
Sir  W.lfnd  talked  fairly  and  well  in  Ontario  and  other  prov- 
mces  about  the  brother!    ,od  of  races  in  Canada,  but  he  did 
not  go  to  Quebec  and  tell  the  people  there,  what  is  the  truth, 
that  the  English-speakin^^  people  of  Canada  have  no  animosity 
o  the  French-Canadian,  and  that  they  wish  them  only  well 
It  IS  true  that  Sir  Wilfrid  blames  the  Nationalists  for  the 
present  situation,  and  it  is  also  true  that  political  exigencies 
rewarded  rather  than  penalized  the  Nationalists  for  their  pro- 
paganda, but  the  Nationalists  were  a  product  of  an  educational 
programme  of  years  and  not  the  creators  of  the  situation  or  of 
the  sentmient  at  the  root  of  it.     The  man  to  whom  the  prov- 
ince naturally  and  rightly  looked  as  leader  and  counsellor  did 
not  use  his  efforts  to  point  out  and  emphasize  the  evil  of  the 
course  being  pursued  and   if  he  did  not  share  the  extreme 
lews  and  favor  the  unlawful  acts    of    the    thousands    who 
shouted  for  h.m.  he  should  have  at  least  disavowed  them  on 
the  spot.     Opposition  to  conscription  is  not  a  crime.     Many 
good  people  all  over  Canada,  as  well  as  in  Quebec,  honestly 
opposed  It.  but  the  ballot,  not  violence  or  seditious  talk  is  the 
constitutional  form  of  protest.     Conscription  was  adopted  as 

onTh.T-  "'■^'"'•:''  ^"'  '^^  '^'^'^'  °^  '^"^  government  fairly 
on  that  issue  would  have  meant  the  defeat  of  conscription, 
lamentable  though  we  think  the  consequences  might  have 
been.  It  is  even  now  the  duty  of  Sir  Wilfrid,  believing  as  he 
does  in  our  participation  in  the  war,  and  in  the  continuation 
of  a  Confederation,  of  which  he  was  for  years  the  brilliant 
head  and  foremost  figure-united  in  sentiment  as  in  form- 
to  begin  the  campaign  of  education  so  urgently  required  in 
his  native  province.  His  example  would  be  followed  by 
leaders  .„  all  the  other  provinces  in  which  there  are  many 
hotheads  as  well  as  in  Quebec. 

In  an  introduction  to  a  pamphlet  on  political  conditions 
m  Canada  as  they  affected  Imperial  unity,  written  in  191 1. 
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but   never  published,   after  making  comparisons  in   respect 
of  orces  ,n  the  Empire  unfavorable  to  closer  union-the  s'nn 

SouTJ-     tr''  '''  ^^^^--''^^^  •"  Q-bec.  the  Hoers  in 
South  Afnca  (then  a  problem)  and  the  I.  W.  W.  element  of 
labor  ,n  Australia.  I  said,  and  in  almost  every  particular  the 
conclusions  apply  today  and  even  more  strikingly  on  a  coun 
of  subsequent  events:  b  y     u  account 

"Canada  is  the  key  of  the  situation.     She  set  the  example 
of  local  self-government  in  respect  of  the  federal  principl 
and  her  example  will  be  followed  by  other  Dominions.     The 
racial  situation  m  South  Africa  is  not  unlike  that  in  Canada 
where  Great  Britain  fought  for  ascendancy  for  the  righuoJ 

cttro,       rT  '''"  '^"'^^  '''  country 'back  to  loct    self- 
control  without  even  a  try  to  hold  it  in  check.     South  Africa 

....  '^uMraiasia  the  Labor  party  are  actuatpH 

to  British  connection  is  to  kings,  queens.  lor.Is  and  thT   ke 

co^side'rlt"""'""'  ^f '^'^  ^'^^°"^^°"^'  -^'  -h-  nati  nl; 
^rea  South":  "'"u-  "^"  ''''  '"'^'y  -^  ^'e^ence  of  the 
great  Southen  archipelago  are  in  question,  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  consolidate  with  other  portions  of  the  Empire  for  a 

trr;a"m'"'°n-  Z^'^^^^^^^'"^'  ^^e  spirit  of  indepemlent  i 
strong  all  classes,  and  young  blood  is  hot  blood.     Xew 

Zealand  is  like  Australasia,  only  more  British  in  spirit    a  ^    • 
would  not  act  alone.     Newfoundland  might  Join  Canada 
forming  a  new  nation,  but  whether  or  not.  sitt^ated  as  it  is 
would  not  be  a  factor  to  be  considered 

"I  have  referred  to  the  French-Canadians  and  to  Sir  VVil- 
r  d  Laurier.  their  national  leader,  as  possessing  racial 
mstincts  and  national  ideals  as  fundamentally  and  Radically 
opposed  to  British  supremacy  or  British  hegemony.  I  have 
referred  to  the  Irish  Nationalists  in  much  the  same  way;  and 
to  the  Boers  of  South  Africa,  and  the  Labor  party  of  Au;tral- 
as.a.     Born  among  French-Canadians  in  Quebec.  I  know  them 
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well,  and  have  always  liked  them  for  their  picturesque  quaint- 
ness.  the.r  simplicity  of  life,  their  natural  cheerfulness.  I 
almost  love  the  country  they  have  made  singular  and  histor- 

ny  \  Kr"'rf ''  °^  '^'"  "^"^^  ""*""««  "f  occupation. 
I  am  not  b  md.  however,  to  the  problem  they  have  created 
by  their  .solanty  and  exclusiveness.  for  which,  however  they 
are  not  themselves  responsible.  It  is  the  most  serious  ques- 
tion in  Canada  today.  ^ 

'"Having  read  Irish  history,  I  have  a  fairlv  good  appre- 
ciation of  the  Irish  character,  and  sympathize  as  strongiv  as 
any  Home  Ruler  can  with  the  wrongs  which  cruel  'fate 
imposed  on  a  brilliant  and  lovable  race  of  people;  but  racial 
prejudices,  the  curse  of  our  country,  inherited  like  instincts 
of  animals,  have  come  down  from  a  past  in  which  the  vendetta 
universally  existed-mutual  antagonism-the  extinction  of 
which  on  national  groun.ls  all  civilized  peoples  should  unite 

irT^K      '  °^  '""^'y  ^''  ^'^-'^^^  by  strifes  of  various 
son^n  u^'"[  ^PP."'"«"^'>-  being  to  perpetuate  what  per- 

sonally we  have  had  little  or  no  hand  in  creating,  and  yet  we 
though  It  was  no  quarrel  of  ours,  go  about  with  the  chip  on 
our  shoulder,  a  perpetual  challenge  to  those  who  have  as  Httle 
personal  share  or  responsibility  in  the  original  quarrel  as  our- 
selves. So  Orangemen.  Irish  Xationalists  and  Catholics  keen 
on  emb.ttenng  each  other  by  renewed  assaults  o„  each  other 
with  no  rational  reason  except  racial  or  religious  antipathy 

There  is  no  reason  why  French-Canadians  should  not 
forget  the  war  between  France  and  England  which  culmin- 
ated  in  the  taking  of  Quebec,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Eng- 
hsh-speaking  people,  v.ho  have  had  no  share  in  that  war 
should  remind  the  French-Canadians  that  they  are  a  con- 
quered people.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  French  against 
English^  The  British  people  represent  a  power  of  which 
I'rench-Canadians.  for  over  150  years  have  been  subjects  the 
same  as  English-Canadians.  It  is  no  longer  a  question 
whether  we  shall  be  British  or  French  or  even  Canadian ; 
but  under  which  national  form  of  government,  and  under 
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what  auspices  can  Canada  reach  its  highest  .lestinv.     There  is 
no  reason  why  the  Irish  people  should  not  be  actuated  by  a 

^reatnes  the.r  own  br.lhant  exploits  have  tended  to  achieve. 
If  the  peoples  of  the  Kmpire  could  for^^et  that  there 
ever  wa.  a  nafon  called  English,  and  think  .,„lv  oi  an  ajre 
gat.on  called  British,  they  would  find  a  common  s  n^fnto 
uh  ch  to  p<,ur  the,r  differences,  because  at  the  verv  roots  ..f 
h  story  Bruau,  ,s  a  term  wide  enough  to  include  the  French 

in  h.s  turn  was  first  cousm  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Boers     The 

Br  ail  "'''  T'T"'  "^  ""•■  ^^'•-"'^''-Canadians.  .Ancient 
Br>ta,n  was  populated  with  Celts,  of  which  the  Irish  were  the 
most  distinguished  and  celebrated  branch      There  can  bVl 

t':ro;1he%^"  ':'''  '''"^'"'"-  ->■  ---  th^nTheTc 
e  tini   ,      ^';!"^'',T'"  ^— i"f^  Canada,  or  of  the  Boers 
getting  up  a  Dutch  Republic  in  South  Africa,  except  in  the 
tT'      /J'"  -thusiasts.     Then  whv  cannot  w'l     cc  p 

a     eI-:'  t     'Tr"^  '"'  '^^-^'"^  ^  P^^""^'-  —-to 

attached  JnlTsH  "'  '''  '"  ""'  '"''"^  °^  circumstances 
a  tached.  Lnless  by  a  great  political  catyclism  it  will  be  aees 
at  least  before  the  cycle  of  events  shall  have  run        couTe 

rrllTl  ^e'nt"""'""  1"  ''''  '""  ^'^^^'^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
^e^  conditions  have  arisen  among  nations  just  as  thev  have 
.n  the  industrial  and  commen:ial  world.  The  same  pr  ncip  e 
o   consolidation  and  aggregation  of  forces  and  centralisation 

marck    Z\  t"'  '"'  *''  "'"  ""^^'^  ^'^^  ^"^^   Bis- 

marck, and   Bismarckian  traditions  and  ambitions  look  for- 
ward  to  dominating  the  commetrial  world.    The  great  nations 

Tapln  tid   CH  r"''  *''  ^"'^'^^  '^^^^^-  ^'•^"^«-  R"«-. 

BHtish  Emn?'"'//'''"''''^  °^  '"   combination)    and   the 
British  Empire.  ,f  ,t  comes  out  of  the  crucible  as  such      The 
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rest  of  the  nations  will  be  but  pawns  in  the  game.     No  longer 
can  a  small  nation  exist  independently,  except  by  favor  of  the 
h  gh    ".:=rs  or  as  buffers.     The  strongest  -g«-nts  aga  n. 
Canadian  independence  is  that  un.ler  the  new  order  of    h    gs 
complete  autonomy  woul.l  be  imposs.ble  for  long,     ^anad  an 
nTependence  is  a  chimera  beca.^e  in  the  wagn^g  of  the  la  ge 
forces  the  United  States  wouM  be  found  to  enforce  the  Mon 
roe  Do  trine,  in  self-defense.  an,l  Canada  isolated,  as  Mex,co 
:r%^nror  the  .Xrgentine  would  '--  ^  -^7:,^;;  ;,:;;:; 
ditions  which  that  doctrine  imposes  or  f^ght.     -^^  J  ^  ^;-;^'^: 
of  neace  and  arbitration,  but  there  is  no  logic  so  stern  as  sell 
interest  and  when  that  looms  up  the  clain,s  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man  and  the  demands  of  honorable  pact  are  swept  as.de  as 

easily  as  a  feather.  _    .  ,         . 

•■\V.,r  is  like  a  fish,  between  .wo  men.  t<  ,s  more  of.  n  .he 

^r,eace   more  e,peeiallv  as  -i.h  on,  Rtea.  nav.es.  MandmB 
:'mieranrmnni.L,  of  war.  .here  i.  always  ,he  .emp.a.,on 

of  trvinsr  conclusions?  ,  /--       j„ 

s"  ,  sav.  in  attempting  to  decide  the  future  of  Canada^ 
we  must  consider  the  combinations  of  the  great  controUmg 
orcrs  and  study  world  politics,  because  these  take  no  account 
of  what  is  being  concocted  in  the  P--\-""  ;^^-J^"^f;;,: 
the  Grand  Orange  Lodge  of  Ontar.o.  the  Gram  Grower 
tne   uran  ^  ^^^.^  Growers   meet- 

Association  of  the  Mulclie  \\  esi.  ui 

ine  of  British  Columbia.     We  must  decide  what  is  to  be  our 
p lace  in  the  political  landscape  of  the  globe ;  whether  a  factor 
in  the  afTair.  of  big  nations  or  a  pawn  in  their  game. 
•"  ^Vc^nclusion'  it  may  be  held  that  this  PO-cnp    .s 
deviation  from  the  spirit  of  a  narrative  intended  ^o  b«  Vuston 
Ll  and  not  disputatious,  but  the  political  events  of  the  months 
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preceding  the  general  election  have  a  «ri,n,s  I.earing  upon 
the  future  regarding  which  so  many  Canadians  have  set  high 
hopes  National  aspirations  are  amongst  the  greatest  of  stimuli 
.nd.vulually  an.l  collectively,  an.l  the  higher  and  wi.ler  ,h.' 
aspirations  the  greater  the  stimulus.  I  have  said  that  the 
situation  in  Quebec  is  the  result  of  an  educational  programme 
as  insidious  as  it  is  inimical  to  the  general  interests-a  propa- 
ganda of  misrepresentation,  of  misinformation,  of  prejudice 

cJy  ■^"^'"''  ''":'  ""''  ""*'"''^  "f  English-speaking 
Canadians  m  respect  of  their  French-Canadian  brethren,  and 
there  has  been  just  enough  color  in  the  utterances  of  sectarian 
societies  and  newspapers  in  English-speaking  and  Protestant 

fZ  ..       /  ^'•°""d«'°^'^-     These  religious  and  racial 

feuds  are  he  "hangover"  from  a  time  as  far  back  as.  and 
before  the  "Hattle  of  the  Royne."  each  outrage,  each  act  of  offi- 
cial injustice,  each  reprisal  reacting  and  reacting  in  stupid 
llTr~u  T  °^  '"  °"''  ^°^*^^thers  extending  to  the  third 
th",t  r  p",  *!  ""'"^  generations.  Was  it  without  cause 
that  Mme.  Roland  exclaimed:  "O  Libertv!  how  manv  crimes 

rSTiy.  V^^  """^*=-"    '^'^'^  "^'^'^^  be  paraphrased :  "O 
Lord!  What  deeds  are  done  in  Thy  name?" 

Knowing  the  course  of  history  in  Ireland  and  Quebec 
.t  IS  the  duty  of  leaders  of  Canada  and  French-Canadian  pat- 
riots to  direct  the  course  of  public  opinion  in  an  opposite 
d.rec  ion  In  a  political  struggle  in  which  the  struggle  was 
argely  French  Canada  and  French-Canadian  ideals  against 
the  rest  of  Canada.  Quebec  was  badly  worsted  and  I  think 
clearly  upon  the  merits  of  the  fight.  It  is  now  the  dutv  of  the 
victorious  party  to  be  forbearing  and  dignified  in  victo'rv-not 
vamglonous  The  sting  of  defeat  is  deep  and  hard  to  eradi- 
cate It  ,s  the  duty  of  English-speaking  Ca„.dians.  not  by 
indulgence  or  concessions  or  special  favors,  but  bv  conduct 

tha    which  brought  together    in    .bonds    of    friendship    and 
alliance  the  traditional  enemies.   France  and  Great  Britain 
who  are  now  in  arms  in  the  common  cause  of  freedom  and 
on  the  same  soil  fighting  a  common  enemy 
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I  shall  not  again  refer  to  race  and  religion,  but  there  is 
the  question  of  language,  more  serious  than  either  as  a  factor 
of  discord.      Races  die  out  and  become  absorbed,  creating  a 
new  composite;  religion  changes  and  adapts  itself  to  condi- 
tions according  to  time,  place  and  circumstances ;  but  language 
IS  the  most  persistent  of  all  human  possessions.     The  greater 
the  effort  to  suppress  it,  the  greater  is  the  determination  to 
retain   it.     The  mother  tongue,   like   mother  herself,  lingers 
longer  and  fondest  in  our  memories.     We  of  the  English- 
speaking  tongue  may  lament  the  fact  of  a  dual  official  language 
m  Canada  following  after  the  conquest  of  Quebec  •  we  may 
regret  and  regard  as  mistaken  and  mischevious  that  Quebec 
obtained  special  rights  and  privileges-not  in  any  way  guar- 
anteed   by   treaty— concessions,    unsolicited   and    unexpected 
at  the  outset  in  the  cause  of  good  will,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  people  oppressed  and  poor  and  tax-ridden  under 
French  rule,  happy  and  contented  under  British  rule      We 
may  further  grieve  over  the  fact  and  resent  it  that  your  French- 
Canadian  brethren  have  been  taught  to  accept  their  special 
treatment  as  being  neither  unusual  or  unprecedented  under 
similar  conditions  of  conquest,  and  that  thev  are  oppressed 
and  hated  by  what  they  chose  to  regard  as  their  "English 
rulers.  ^    The  fact  of  religious    and    civil    institutions,    "sui 
generis     as  they  are.  remains,  and  a  privilege  once  granted 
and  regarded  as  a  right  cannot  be  easily  taken  away  without 
creating  deep  resentment  and  sowing  seeds  of  revolt     There- 
fore. Quebec  within  its  own  provincial  boundaries  must  work 
out  Its  own  future,  conformable  with  the  general  aims  of 
Confederation.     It  must  learn,  of  course,  that  Quebec,  and 
Quebec  alone,  can  demand  what  a  generous  victory  conceded 
after  war;  a  wcr  not  against  French    Canada    but    against 

fffect'ion''  "*^'°"  '*  """  ^°"^^''  ""^^  *"«ff>a"«  or  gives 

In  the  matter  of  language  I  think  the  rest  of  Canada 
attaches  too  much  importance  to  the  French-Canadian  atti- 
tude. When  Canada  came  under  British  rule,  the  population 
was  altogether  French,  and.  without  prescience  of  future  devel- 
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IZTu'  "  r    "^ ";'""''  '^""^  ''""  ^"  '"J"«»'«  to  impose  the 
lTu.-T      "  '?'  ''^'''''  '""^"^S«    "P"^"    the    population 

even  todf  T  "tT'""'  ''  ^*  *"•     ^^'^  "^^^  ---'-  that 
even  today  two-fifths  of  the  people  of  Canada  speak  French 

eak  E  e,;  h"     ^  ^'^  '"P^''^'^"  "^  French-Canadians  wh" 
speak  Enghsh  ,s  far  greater  than  the  proportion  of  English 

P     .    !    ?  .     *  "  ^  ^"''^'^  dominion  and  that,  therefore 
taugh    m  schools.     Language  is.  .o  to  speak,  a  private  riJu 

clt'v  tV'^  '     "°"'  '^"  '''''  ^°'"P^'^  --•  citizen  ?.f"at- 

In  mode  n  T""  "7  °*'"  ^''"  ^'^  '^"^"^^^  «^  his  parents 
In  modern  times  the  compelling  force  of  language    s  com- 

"       Hit"?  7";^«r"""^^'""  ^"^  ^"^  -^'^  -  -mmunTy 
or  md.v.dual.  which  or  who  in  business  cannot  speak  in  the 

zr.TJ  'rrx''  ^r  ^-^^•^^-^  ^«  ha-SLtp :;;: 

n     ime     The  r    ""       """  "^  '""^"'^^  ^''^''^^-^  -'^'^^  'tself 

Ind  Drofite?h      r""'"  "'"""  ^""^  "^"  '*^^"'^''  that  lesson 
and  profited  by  u  enormously.     A  German  is  not  less  a  Ger 

man.  however,  because  he  speaks  more  than  one  Unguag 

And  do  we  not  sympathize  with  the  people  of  Alsace  and  I  or 

rame.  although  conquered  provinces    in  their  nersis^enrlTn" 

;VesrTs^::^r'' '-  ^-r-^  Be^trnma:. 

account        The        ,T    ^"""^''^^^^^    '"    sentiment    on    that 
account.       The    polyglot    races    in    southern    Europe    under 

':,  "f^       '''T''^'  A»«tria-Hungary  an.l  Russia  hav    sue 

oliJ;'  '"T^.'  "'■'^  '''''''''''y  '^  *h«--  -uld.  the  effo    s 
of  the.r  overlord  to  impose  upon  them  a  language  not  tne  r 

wTha^el    h?dr  r  ^"  TH''-''  ^^"^  "-  ^'  th'em  becau 
rpa^rTo'  ourse^::."'"  °^  '''''  ''"''  ^-^'-^^-     ^--^^'e 

lie  rl'j\^  r-^'o'°."  '"''""''•  "P°"  °"^  English-speaking  pub- 
he  men  that  m  Parliament  they  cannot  address  their  French- 
half  7  ;r "  '■"  ^''"'''-  P^^'^^b'y  -t  more  than 
half  a  dozen  of  them  can  go  into  Quebec  and  make  themselve" 
understood  on  the  platform  to  an  audience  which  in  manv 
-stances  would  be  responsive  and  sympathetic.     On   he  "her 
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hand,  nearly  every  French-Canadian  of  public  standing  can  in 
and  out  of  Parliament  address  himself  intelligibly  and  nearly 
always  eloquently  to  an  audience  in  English.     It  is  recorded 
that  in  the  great  debate  on  Confederation  in  the  Parliament 
of  Old  Canada  in    1865.  the  French  members  all  spoke  in 
English  because  the  English  members  could  not  understand 
French,  much  less  speak  it.    With  what  greater  effect  could 
the  English  members  have  appealed  to  the  French  members 
had  they  been  able  in  a  portion  of  the  remarks,  at  least,  to 
have  spoken  French  with  that  degree  of  fluency  and  purity 
that  Dorion  and  Cartier,  for  instance,  spoke  English?      We 
speak  of  the  French-Canadians  refusing  to  speak  English  and 
their  desire  to  remain  apart.     Have  we.  as  English-speaking 
Canadians,  searched  our  own  souls  on  a  similar  count?     Do 
we  realize  that  reciprocity  in  language  is  as  much  an  essential 
of  free  and  friendly  intercourse  as  that  in    commerce    it    is 
necessary  to  buy  ts  well  as  sell  to  do  business?    Apart  alto- 
gether from  what  Quebec  may  choose  to  do,  I  believe  that 
French  should  as  far  as  possible  be  taught  in  everv  school  in 
Canada.     There  is  nothing  that  will  bring  two  races  together 
more  completely  than  the  study  of  each  other's  literature  and 
that  personal  and  intimate  knowledge  of  each  other  obtained 
only  through  the  vehicle  of  language.     More  especially  is  it 
desirable  that  the  two  languages  should  be  taught  alongside 
of  each  other  and  be  generally  understood,  when  we  are  in  such 
close  alliance  with  the  great  nation  of  France,  with  whose 
people  business  relations  will  be  greatly  extended  after  the 
war.     The  French  language  was,  and  still  is  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  diplomatic  language  of  Europe.     That  fact  did  not 
make  the  courts  of  Europe  one  whit  more  French  in  leaning 
and  as  to  the  ultimate  survival  or  dominancy  of  either  language 
in  Canada  we  need  not  wotry.    We  must  not  in  this  almost 
critical  stage  in  the  history  of  Confederation  lay  the  burden 
of  blame  all  on  one  side.     We  have  not  on  either  side  in  the 
past  studied,  nor  indeed  have  we  been  at  all  inclined  to  study 
the  point  of  view  of  the  other  and  have  thus  drifted  apart  in 
sympathy  and  in  ideals. 
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